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Books of the Year for High Schools 






Place’s Second Year Latin $1.68 | Hunter’s New Essentials of Biology $1.68 
By Pertey OAKLAND Pace, Lirr. D., | By Georce W. Hunter, 
Professor of Latin, Syracuse University. | Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois 


T His book reduces the difficulty of reading 
Caesar through its “Training Camp,” which 
provides an intensive study of the first twenty 
chapters of Caesar’s Gallic War. In the main 


A NEW Edition of this popular textbook 
which now accords with the latest findings in 
science. The book is distinguished by new cuts, 
the indication of the pronunciation of all new 


scientific terms, by problems, project refer- 


| 
| 
| 
part of the book the most significant portions | 
ences, a glossary of scientific terms, etc. 
| Nearly all of the chapters have been improved 
| 
| 


of all Seven Books of Caesg&P.are given for 
translation and these are * English 
summaries. In this way a fom ersurvey. of and the language simplified. 


Caesar’s War in Gaul is pfesented. bi ¥ = 














Rushmer and Dence’ 


igh Sg“ 
Algebra Nene: 


By C. E. “yey Central Hf? 
Binghamton, N. Y., and C. J. DENCE, 
High School, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Evo.vep out of the perplexities of class- 
room work common to all first-year algebra 
classes, this is a book to which teachers can 
turn with complete confidence. Some of its 
strong features are: (1) Emphasis on the close 
relation between arithmetic and algebraic 
processes; (2) postponement of the negative 
idea of number until a thorough foundation is 
laid; (3) human-interest problems; (4) graphic 
methods. 





T9p34 
School, 
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Fairchild’s Essentials of Economics $1.60 


By Frep Rocers Faircuitp, Ph. D., 
Professor of Political Economy, Yale University 


T us book is designed to give high school 
students a clear and dependable know ledge of 
the essential facts and principles of the science 
in order that they may become more intelli- 
gent citizens. The study is confined to funda- 
mentals and avoids controversial questions. 
The style is easy, simple, and straightforward. 


hortison and Gauthier’s A French 
Grammar $1.60 


By WirttiAm Eric Morrison, Major U. S. Ine 
Professor of Modern Lan- 
West Point Military Academy, and 
Jean Cu. Gautuier, Chargé de Cours 4 l'Acad- 
emie Militaire des Etats-Unis. 


jantry, Associate 
guages, 


THE combination of teaching methods in this 
book represents a new advance in the teaching 
of French. The book is largely conversational 
in plan. From the beginning, French is made 
the language of the classroom. The exercises 
are modern and interesting. A grammatical 


summary, conversational in character, forms 

a part of each lesson. 

Seneca’s Spanish Conversation and 
Composition $1.00 


By PasQuaLe SENECA, Jnstructor in Romanic Languages, 
University of Pennsylvania 


T HE aim of this book is to teach students 
how to speak and write idiomatic Spanish that 
is in everyday use. The exercises deal with 
topics of practical interest, social life and cus- 
toms ; the conversations are easy and animated; 
each dialogue has an atmosphere all its own. 
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Books of the Year for Elementary Schools 


Coe and Specht’s Easy Steps in Reading ........ $56 


BEGINNERS’ BOOK in reading which can be used to precede or supplement any series of readers. 

The stories are so dramatic that they can easily be acted by the children; they are also organized 

with a view to phonetic training. The same characters—Tommy True, Betty Blue, Curly Locks, 
ete.—run through the stories. The colored illustrations are exceedingly attractive. , 











Halleck’s History of Our Country—For Higher Grades . .— $1.60 


N this vivid, stimulating account, the author re-creates the history of our country so that it ac- 
tually lives again in the mind of the pupil. The book is filled with a wealth of interesting 
concrete incidents. It emphasizes especially the life, progress and industries of the people. It 

is the first school history to give adequate attention to women and to social welfare work. 


Chapin and Arnold’s Applied English 
First Book, $ .76 Sreconp Book, $ .76 Turrp Book, $ .92 


HIS course develops skill in correct and clear expression through situations that make for social 
T efficiency, ethical character, and good citizenship. The exercises in composition, punctuation 
grammar, etc., are tied together into units of work relating to the same subject. Co-opera- 

tive class exercises, contests, dramatizations, pageants, and story-telling give spontaneity and vitality 
to the work. Special attention is devoted to oral expression, self-criticism, reviews and home reading. : 


Hunt’s Modern Word Studies ............. $552 


REPARED especially for the upper elementary grades and for junior high schools. Though primar- 
ily a spelling book, it devotes more than the usual amount of space to the subjects of word 
building, prefixes, suffixes and root words, antonyms, synonyms, homophones, etc Special 

attention is given to the meaning and pronunciation of words. 5 i ae 


Overton’s Hygiene Books— Revised 
Personal Hygiene—Revised. $ .72 General Hygiene— Revised. $1.00 


HESE books present the latest scientific information that is of value in building up the health 
of the individual and in improving the living conditions of the community. The language is sim 
ple and direct; the pictures are unique and numerous and very largely new. The teaching of 

health habits and health chores to be practiced daily by the pupils is a feature b i “esti 

t y by pl s a feature both interesting 
and practical. The books meet the demands of modern courses of study and embody the experi 
ence of the author as a physician and health official. : e 


Hunter and Whitman’s Civic Science in the Home and Community $1.60 


HIS new book covers the same general ground as the authors’ two volumes, Civic Science in the 
Home and Civic Science in the Community, and is intended especially for those schools which i 
not wish to devote more than one year to the subject. It provides an excellent introdu ‘tio ‘to 

‘ the study of the separate sciences in the high school and at the same time has a broadening i em or 

the mind of the pupil who leaves school early. Each topic studied is clearly cuilimed’ See en 


FOR EVENING SCHOOLS | FOR TEACHERS 








Long’s Readers for New Americans Stark’ 
rk’s Every T ‘ 
Book ONE, $ .68 Book Two, 3 .68 Y eacher Ss Problems 
COMPREHENSIVE course providing much $1.48 
useful information. Book One deals with those COLLECTION of m ms ae 
sLin I ) ore an 2UU0 some- 


matters with which the foreign-born adult constantly 


comes in contact in his home and community. Book what difficult problems which confront 


. k 2 
Two presents lessons in American history and gov- vVergone engaged in the teaching and manage- 
ernment which are essential to intelligent Ameri- ment of children. These deal with the technic 
can citizenship. of teaching, with discipline, and with social 

‘ : : relationships, and are accompanied by a dis- 
Boas’ Leading Facts for New Americans s .«ix cussion and debate in a teachers’ meeting. 
HIS book, which is original in plan, presents Each chapter develops a number of typical 
varied and interesting material for reading, problems of a similar nature and ends with 
composition, and conversation. The lessons also pro- a series of other problems drawn from real 

! vide numerous opportunities for teaching simple life. It is a book which cannot fail to be in- 

; history, geography, civics, hygiene and biography. tellectually stimulating and to make for a 

, Specific suggestions are given for teachers. higher type of professional service. 
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The Winslow Health ss | WILSON 








AND HYGIENE FOR YOUR SCHOOL TEST 


By G. M. Witson 
Professor of Education, Boston University 





THE LAND OF HEALTH 
BY GRACE HALLOCK 


’ : ies he, | TEST that will enable teacher and pupil to 
of the American Child Health Association A discover at once the individual and ~ errors 
and DR. C.-E. A WINSLOW 


so that just the drill needed may be given. It is of 
Professor of Public Health, Yale Medical itself interesting to the pupils and highly educational 
School, Yale University and Curator of 


in its effects. “Tt may also be used to measure 
: , ; ability and progress or to compare the achievement 
Public Health, American Museum of Nat- 


of classes and schools. 


ural History The test consists of three stories each containing 
For the lower grades. A fascinating little story, twenty-eight language errors which the pupils cor- 
sure to interest children, and presenting in an attrac- rect just as they correct the first draft of their own 


compositions. The errors are those which careful 
and exhaustive research have shown to be most fre- 
quently made. 
HEALTHY LIVING No previous experience with standard tests is neces- 
sary in order to administer this test and use the re- 
3y DR. C.-E. A. WINSLOW sults to help secure correctness of speech. Com- 
ee é i : ‘ lete instructions and all necessary material are in- 
-rofess -ublic Health, Yale Medical | P , rel, 
Professor of Public ig ny deat cluded with the packages of tests. 
The test may be used in any grade above the second. 
There is no time limit and it can be completed in 
from five to fifteen minutes depending upon the 
grade tested. 


tive and unique way those principles of health which 
every child should know and should practice. 





School; Yale University and Curator of | 

Public Health, American Museum of Nat- 

ural History | 
A two-book series for the intermediate and upper 
grades, thoroughly in accord with modern thought 
and teaching on the subject of health. 


A vwaluable feature of cach book is a chapter on | qe 
physical exercises by Walter Camp | 
CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


| 
af oy f ‘ee | Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
NEW YORK CHICAGO | Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


Examination. Price per package of 25, $1.25 net 
| Specimen Set. Price 15 cents postpaid 
| 
| 
| 









































-VITALIZE YOUR ENGLISH | 


By using Deffendall’s 


JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 


and thereby apply the project method and socialized-classroom activity 
to your school work 


BOOK I Grades VII-VIII ........ $ .70 BOOK II Grade IX ................. $ .80 





Did you ever see 


A REALLY INDUCTIVE ARITHMETIC? 
Here it is: 
THE INDUCTIVE PROBLEM ARITHMETICS 


By Harry Brooks, of the Boston Public Schools 


First Book in Arithmetic: Grades IV-VI............... sia aanainetiin $ .70 
Junior High School Arithmetic: Grades VII-VIII.............. 80 


Improvements in teaching for which these arithmetics stand are: 


THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION A HIGHLY INDUCTIVE METHOD 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 221 East 20th Street, Chicago 
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AMONG THE NEW GINN BOOKS 


THE ENTIRE FIELD of objectives prescribed by the Silent Reading ex- 
perts is covered by the 534 separate applications of the Horn-Shields 
Silent Reading Flash Cards. 





HOW TO EARN one’s living, how to become a contributing factor in the 
community life, how to shoulder the responsibilities of citizenship today, 
these are a few of the subjects discussed in a way to interest grammar 
school pupils in My Country, Revised, by Miss Grace A. Turkington. 





FIVE ADOPTIONS every day, including Sunday, over a period of two 
years, are a concrete proof of the superior excellence of the Frye-Atwood 
New Geographies. “No geographies ever offered have so many absolutely 
new features.” 





CHARMING SONGS that teach good music and make good citizens dis- 
tinguish the Music Education Series. Every book of this series is printed 
in large, clear type, attractively illustrated and beautifully bound. 





LIVE QUESTIONS for debate, plenty of problem and project work, 
interesting topics for composition and special reports, indicate why Com- 
munity Life and Civic Problems, by Howard C. Hill, exactly fills the re- 
quirements of the high-school and junior-high school civics work. 





EFFECTIVE ENGLISH for immediate use is the keynote of Composition 
and Rhetoric, by William M. Tanner. It teaches high-school pupils clear 
thinking, individual style, self-criticism and correct diction. 





A DYNAMIC PRESENTATION of American social institutions, and of 
American problems and their solution, is given in Morehouse and Graham’s 
American Problems, a textbook in social progress, for use in the third 
or fourth year of the high-school course. 





TO CLARIFY KNOWLEDGE of physical phenomena, to explain physical 
principles in terms of practical experience and to build up an interest in 
them extending beyond the school course, are the aims of Lothrop D. 
Higgins in Introductory Physics, a book for the beginner in physics. 





THE WENTWORTH-SMITH STANDARD of accomplishment in the teach- 
ing of mathematics is maintained in Essentials of Plane Geometry, by 
David Eugene Smith. The excellent subject matter is combined with a 
new and effective style of typography. 











GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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National Education Association, Oakland-San 
Francisco, June 28-July 6. 
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PRESIDENT OWEN’S PROGRAM 


There are reasons to hope for the presence 
of President Harding, Secretary Hoover, and 
General john J. Pershing on President William 
B. Owen’s program. It is certain that Dr. 
Charles H. Judd will have a thrilling message. 
Commissioner John J. Tigert has accepted an 
invitation for a prominent place as have State 
Commissioner Payson Smith of Massachusetts, 
president of the Department of Superinten- 
dence, and State Commissioner A. O, Thomas 
of Maine, President William W. Campbell of 
the University of California, State Commis- 
sioner Thomas E. Finegan of Pennsylvania 
and William L. Ettinger of New York City. 
Women will be brilliantly represented by Flor- 
ence M. Hale of Maine, Edith McClure of Day- 
ton, Alma L. Binzel of the University of Min- 
nesota. 
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A National Federation of Psychologists will 
be formed this summer. 
a@>4>+@-4+0++0+ 
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PROMPT WORCESTER 


Worcester has done the right thing in the 
right way by promptly promoting the assistant 
superintendent to the superintendency. Rarely 
does a board of education do as good a piece of 
work as Worcester has done. Dr. Gruver re- 
signed to enter upon his new work at Lynn on 
Tuesday, May 1, and the Worcester Board 
eiected Mr. Young on Monday, April 30, to 
enter upon his work on Tuesday, May 1. 
Everybody is happy. 





SUPERSTITION 


Sir Rider Haggard, the famous British writer, 
makes an important statement about supersti- 
tion :— 

“ There has been an enormous spread of every 
form of superstitition since the war. When 
superstition springs up and spreads among 
highly civilized people, then, unless it is checked, 
it generally precedes their fall. In the last days 
ot the greatness of Rome there was an outbreak 
cf every form of superstition. If men are to be 
at the mercy of elemental or evil powers of an 
undefined nature, their lot is indeed.a wretched 
one. Life would be one long terror. In the 
minds of all reasonable men there is a stern, 
straight line to be drawn between fact and 
romance.” 


ow ow 
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On January 1, Massachusetts led the country 
in membership in the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 10,696; Pennsylvania led in membership 
in the State Association. 45,375. 
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THE MOUNT VERNON WAY 

Mount Vernon, New York, has a unique way 
of doing things in education, but the city has 
done nothing in a more wholesome way than 
in its celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the public school service of Mary EI. Gernon, 
principal of the Robert Fulton School. The 
recognition began in the school on January $ 
and was repeated in a city affair in mid-April. 
On January 3 there was literally a celebration 
all day. Every room in the building had some 
specia! exercise. There were greetings in 
songs, many of them weaving in rhythm and 
meter some special tribute to Miss Gernon. 
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COLLIER’S, THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


We can recall no popular magazine that has 
ever approached “Collier’s, The National 
Weekly,” in cheerful, constructive, inspiring 
reports on educational conditions in the series 
of articles carefully prepared by Stanley Frost, 
son of Dr. William G. Frost, long-time president 
of Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, making it 
one of the eminently usetul and genuinely fam- 
ous schvols for the promotion of the best in 
education in the United States. 

Mr. Frost has selected the most outstanding 
demonstrations of educational progress, and has _ 
vividly presented the vital schools and their — 
teachers in city and country, North and South, 
East and West. 
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Oklahama Legislature has appropriated 
$1,000,000 for free textbooks, but not for any 
book that even whispers “ evolution.” 
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ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


Readers of the Journal of Education know 
that we believe the principal of the elementary 
school is the neighborhood leader in the schoc! 
system. 

We have recently written of the important 
part these principals have played in the educa- 
tional leadership of New Jersey. Recently their 
State Association met in Newark with a nota- 
ble address by President C. S. Chapin of the 
Montclair State Normal School. 

C. G. Saal, Rahway, N.J., sent the following 
appeal broadcast :— 

“Dear Fellow Principal: 

“Do you know that you hold the ‘pivot’ 
position in the New Jersey public schools? You 
are the one person that can raise the standard 
of our schools. Yes, we admit that our schools 
are good, but education is growth, therefore 
that which makes for education-—the public 
school—must grow. This can only be accom- 
plished through co-operation. ‘The principal is 
the individual that must receive and give this 
co-operation. To receive one must give, there- 


-fore we issue this call for you to join your 
association—the Elementary Principals Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey. 

“This is your organization. It calls to you 
fer your support and co-operation. ‘Why 
should I support it?’ you ask. Because every 
live, wide-awake, ambitious principal is sup- 
porting it. Professionally you cannot afford to 
stand by and be a ‘leaner.’ The association 
stands for and is striving to attain the very 
things that wil) help better our schools and 
yourself professionally. It is working to bring 
the position of principal to its proper level in 
the professional world. 

“Remember we said that you hold the 
‘pivot’ position. Why? Because all activities 
revolve abcut you. The superintendent, 
teachers. the board of education and the com- 
munity look to you for results. This is a fact. 
It cannot be dodged. Therefore, the sooner we 
joi forces and strengthen ourselves profes- 
sionally the sooner we can demand that respect 
which is due our station in educational affairs.” 


ao 
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O’SHEA’S COLLIE 


Professor M. V. O'Shea has a highly inter- 
esting educational personality. He has done a 
vast amount of educational editing and he has 
published nothing that would have been as ade- 
quately done, if indeed it would have been done 
at all had it not been written by him. Dr. 
O’Shea likes to tackle something that no one 
else is likely to deal with. It is this that makes 
his lectures so refreshing and stimulating. 

His latest exploitation is the fad started in 
Germany and propagandered in America, the 
human-mindedness of the horse, as demon- 
strated (!) by King Pharoah. This is probably 
the most captivating public horse-achievement 
that has been on public exposition in this coun- 
try. The horse apparently adds and subtracts 
with human intelligence and knows color in- 
telligently. 

Dr. O'Shea has, to put it mildly, raised some 
doubts about King Pharoah’s human intelli- 
gence, but with that we are not concerned. One 
should hear Dr. O’Shea’s lecture and make his 
own deductions, but we are concerned with his 
cultivation of a collie’s intelligence, for by 
general consent this breed of dogs comes very 
near possessing human intelligence. 

Professor O’Shea had a highly sensitive 
collie, came into most sympathetic relations to 
her and by almost infinite patience and skill had 
her do what he would tell her to do in writing 
upon the board in large letters. 


“Go out the door.” 

She would do it as soon as she saw it on 
the board. She was keenly interested as he 
wrote it, would be ali aquiver with excitement 
as he wrote it. 

Then he wrote :— 

“Go out of the door and out of the. gate.” 

She would do this as soon as she saw it on 
the board. 

In course of time he taught her to-do, as he 
wrote upon the board'— 

“Go out of the door.” 

“Go out of the gate.” 

“Go round the corner 

“Go to the kitchen door.” 

“Come in the kitchen door.” 

“Come back here.” 

She would do it all as soon as he had 
written the last word and not till then. 

Students of psychology were simply crazy 
over his wonderful achievement in having his 
collie read his directions and obey his written 
commands. 

Suffice it to say that Professor O’Shea 
demonstrates that as a matter of fact the dog 
did not read one word that he wrote. But we 
have no right to tell how he demonstrates that, 
because it would take the edge off the climax 
of his lecture, but if you have a chance to 
hear his lecture on “ Modern Mysteries,” don’t 
miss it on any condition. 
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The test of the ability of self government is not in observance of the law when it pro- 
tects ourselves, but in observance of the law when it protects the rights of others.—Calvin 


Coolidge. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF EDUCATION 


ALBERT E, 


WINSHIP 


Editor of the Journal of Education 


[The unification and extension of the addresses given before the Department of Superintendence at the Cleve~- 
land meeting in 1920, and the one at Iowa City, April 26,1923, at the fiftieth anniversary of the first permanent 


Department of Teacher Training of Collegiate rank.] 


The vears from 1873 to 1923 compass all 
jmportant definite achievements in education in 
the United States. These fifty years have seen 
the budding and blooming, the fruiting, harvest- 
ing and marketing of educational achievement 
from the little red schoolhouse to the famous 
universities. 

The fifty-year approach to the half century 


the first seedling for the teacher preparation 
idea, at Concord, Vermont. He is supposed to 
have been the first person to use a blackboard’ 
in school, as early as 1815, and he was a 
a pioncer in many phases of school improve- 
ment. 

Ten years later a remarkable group of 
prominent public school men breathed the 





* 











ALBERT EDWARD WINSHIP 
Editor of the Journal of Education since 1886. 
February, 1923.] 


[Reproduced from Educational Review, 


of accomplishment was almost as interesting 
— last half of the century from 1823 to 


One hundred years ago in a little village 
Samuel Read Hall had a modest Normal School, 





breath of life into the public school idea. Ninety 
years ago in Massachusetts more money was 
paid for tuition in private schools than was 
voted for taxes for public schools. Indeed there 
was no law providing for taxation for the edu- 
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cation of all children in Massachusetts until 
1827. 

Under the spirited leadership of J. G. Carter 
every prominent citizen of Massachusetts en- 
gaged in an intense crusade for universal edu- 
cation, and public school sentiment increased 
by giant strides, culminating in 1843 with the 
issuance of the famous Fifth Annual Report of 
Horace Mann, which is still the most impor- 
tant educational document that has been pub- 
lished in the New World. The Legislature of 
New York republished it for general distribu- 
tion. The British Parliament accepted it as the 
beacon light of progress for Great Britain, 
and it was translated by the German Govern- 
ment as a watchword for their people. Those 
ten yezers, 1833 to 1843, developed Horace 
Mann, with the broadest educational vision and 
the greatest public school message of any 
age. 

Then followed thirty vears with a dimmer 
on educational zeal and a muftler on educational 
messages. Horace Mann made an heroic effort 
from 1845 to 1849 to maintain public and pro- 
fessional interest in educational problems, but 
in vain, and he gave up the effort to hold pub- 
lic attention to education and joined the multi- 
tuce in the political squabble which was pre- 
paring the way for the gigantic political war- 
fare, the prelude to the Civil War. 

For thirty years there was no adequate 
thought given to anything except politics, war. 
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and recovery from the war. The great men 
like Charles Sumner, who had been so devoted 
to education from 1823 to 1843 because they 
had to be crusading in some big public service, 
found something more compelling in the new 
crusade of the fifties and ’sixties. It was no 
time for the cultivation of radical notions in 
education, and the educational reactionaries had 
evervthing their own way. The halo abou 
Horace Mann is due largely to the fact that 
he knew when to quit, so that nothing js 
known generally of the ebb-tide which followed 
his fabulous flood-tide. 

Henry Barnard had no such good luck. He 
was of almost equai service to Horace Mann 
from 1833 to 1843. His service was less spec- 
tacular, but he made greater sacrifices, and his 
“Journal of Education” is a greater treasure 
house than anything Horace Mann did, aside 
from his reports as secretary of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education, but Barnard 
las no adequate fame because he kept on trying 
to be an educational crusader during all of those 
reactionary years. He wore himseif out try- 
ing to swim up stream when the current car- 
ried the cause back faster than he could carry 
it forward. Those thirty years were halycon 
days for traditionalists. Even progressives crys- 
tallized, proud that they were not ossified, 
Progress was as dead as though it were mum- 
mified, but crystals of progress are more 
brilliant than mummies even in education. 


1873-1883 


The year 1873 was the turning point in 
everything in America. The return to speci2 
payment has never heen given the attention it 
‘deserves. It was the year when a dollar bill 
was as good as a gold dollar that brought al! 
progress into action. 

The man with a lot of hoarded silver was of 
mo more importance than a man with a roll of 
bills. My father had a bagful of silver that he 
treasured from the ‘fifties to the ‘seventies. 
There was a time when he would count it and 
say that it was “worth four times as much 
as paper money,” then it grew less and less in 
value until 1873, when he paid it out almost 
with a feeling that he had been cheated, for it 
was worth no more than bilis. 

The vear 1873 made one man’s dollar as good 
as another man’s dollar, and the eftect was 
magical. Of course there was a temporary 
shock, but it was short-lived, and then progress 
was in the air. Inventions came like a hurri- 
cane. Cities expanded, railroads were built with 
wild abandon. For instance, the Santa Fe rail- 
road fairly leaped across the plains of Kansas and 
New Mexico to Mexico and California. The 
road had a fabulous income, freighting its own 
materials to extend its own lines and charging 
the freight up to the construction account. 

It was in 1873 that Iowa stopped raising 
wheat to ship, and raised corn for hogs and 
cattle. It was in 1873 that farmers raised better 
five stock. Herd books were suddenly started 


and pure bred and high grade stock was a 
revelation. lverything reactionary was at a 
ciscount. Whoever tried to sit on the tati of 
progress and shout “ whoa” was a joke. 

This was the hour for educational progress 
to catch a new spirit. 

The state normal schools and colleges fur- 
nished the reactionary tragedies. 

The state normal schools had the conceit to 
think that they were the jewels in educational 
progress. They certainly were crystallized, and 
had their places in the professional museum. 

There were three distinct professional strains 
in the state normal schools of the pre-seventy- 
three period, and any attempt to write or talk 
of the normal schools without discriminating 
between these strains is as ridiculous as to 
talk of dairy cattle without distinguishing be- 
tween Ayrshires and Jerseys, Guernseys and 
Holstein-Friesians. 

The Herd-Books of Bridgewater, Oswego, 
and Millersville are as characteristic as be- 
tween shorthorns and Herefords, Angus and 
Galloways. Any state normal school that 
functioned before 1883 reveals the professional 
breed as definitely as does the snout of a Berk- 
shire or the white belt of a Hampshire. The 
writer to whom a Normal School is just @ 
normal school fortunately does not appreciate 
his ignorance. 

The Bridgewater State Normal School was 
the first teacher-training institution to stay 
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men where it started, to function, from its birth till Bridgewater best until fifty years ago. It 
rated today without interruption, to have its first made superfine teachers, 
they principal continue inservice long enough to In my common school days we had a teacher 
vice, establish a breed of professional training. If I who spent the whoie winter term on the Andes 
new may be pardoned a personal word I would like = mountains. Today I know the Andes moun- 
$ no to record the fact that I was born within six tains, which I have fever seen, better than 
S in miles of Bridgewater within six years of its mountains which I have seen a hundred times, 
had opening day and never had a teacher in my but I have never had occasion to make any use, 
bout commou school days who was not a graduate ‘directly or indirectly, of my mastery of the 
that of the Bridgewater State Normal School. Andes mountains, I learned the latitude and 
gis Bridgewater trained young men and women longitude of every cape in the world. I taught 
wed to teach skilfuily. There was a time not so in the Bridgewater School four years, and no 
jong ago when the superintendent of Boston — student could go to the next year who had 
He schools, four of the five assistant superinten- anv nesilancy in explaining why he “ inverted - 
lann dents. and three-fourths of the elementary the divisor and proceeded as in multiplication = 
pec- schooimasters were graduates of Bridgewater in the division of fractions. We were great 
| his Normal Schovl. The influence of Bridgewater on explaining the “ VW hy. : 
sure was in evidence in all state normal schools Everything was static. Faculty psychology 
side until the coming cf Oswego, which had no was as secure as the Gospel truth. There was ; 
chu- adequate appreciation of Bridgewater, but rev- no variableness ner shadow of turning in ‘ 
nard 
ying 
hose 
try- 
car- 
atry 
ycon 
rys- 
fied, 
um- 
nore 
S a f 
it a 4 
i of R 
ress . 
fur- 
t to a ; 
: CHARLES H. JUDD 
na. School] of Education, University of Chicago 
and erenced Pestalozzi, and there was more of Haven’s “ Mental Philosophy” and Wayland’s 
» Horace Mann in Oswego than in Bridgewater “ Morai Science.” 
wee or any of its satellites. Oswego was profes- “Greene’s Analysis” was sacred. “ Theory ‘ 
* sional while Bridgewater was educational. and Practice of Teaching” was as definite as 
en Then came Millersville of Pennsylvania that the Logarithmic tables. There had been no ; 
5 aimed to be scholastic as Bridgewater was edu- ‘important changes in anything that had been . 
Bee cational and Oswego prcfessional. taughi for a quarter of a century. Oswego ; 
a By 1873 these three schools had their Herd- and Miilersville were equally sacredly secure. ; 
and Books, and a price set on their strains. Bridge- No one dared or cared to teach anything new %) 
- water had more prepotency,and Normal, [lli- 1 education in 1872. a , i 
Fas nois, Emporia, Kansas, Los Angeles, California, Quincy, Massachusetts, was typical. é t 
d and many other schouls had every distinguish- had been the home of the Adams family & 
re ing educational marking that had made Bridge- and Quincy family for ee. ihe : 
ail water famous. onty men ever clected to the Presi- 
a Oswego was traced along the nerth line via dency of the United States from Massachusetts 
The St. Cloud to San Jose, and Millersville had lived in Quincy, and they were traditionally 
—- everything in the South, except Missouri, which revered. it was in this same Quincy that 
-ate was a strange complex of ali three strains. Charles FE rancis Adams Il. became chairman 
Each of these strains was brilliantly crys- of the School Committee in 1873. There had 
oi tallized, and every schoolman was supersatisfied oeen an Adams, father and son, chairman of the 
tay with the perfection of the strain. I knew committee for many years. 4 
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Charles Francis Adams, senior,. had con- 
sented to serve as chairman of the School Com- 
mittee because the schools were in such a 
shameful condition. After several vears he 
felt justified in turning the chairmanship over 
to his senicr son because he had brought the 
schools to such a state of superiority that they 


““were acknowledged to be the best in New 


England,” which meant the best in the 
world. 

That same year Jchn Quincy Adams II. felt 
called upon to asst:me educational leadership 
because the schools were in such a condition 
that everyone felt mortified. In 1872 he feli 
justified in resigning and turning the care of 
the schools over to his younger brother, be- 
cause they had attained such perfection that 
there was no occasicn for him to devote more 
time to them. When in 1873 Charles Francis 
Adams II. accepted responsibility for ieader- 
ship in public school affairs in Quincy he did 
it because the schools were in such shameful 
condition, and all the schools of Massachusetts 
were so scandalously bad that he would agrec 
to find some one in this broad land whe could 
give a new awakening to public school educa- 
tion. A multitude of earnest students are 
reading “ The Education of Henry Adams,” but 
no one can appreciate that book who does not 
know the educational attitude cf the three men 
who rescued the schools of Quincy from the 
Slough of Despond. 

There wa: no one, just then, who cculd 
have Sut the public schools on a “ sound money” 
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basis, educationally and _ professionally, but 
Colonel Francis W. Parker, who sold himself 
to Charles Francis Adams II. because he wanted 
to come from Dayton, Ohio, to save New Eng. 
land from the tragic condition in which she found 
herself aiter thirty reactionary years. There 
was nc other place in New England where he 
could have achieved his purpose but in Quincy, 
and there was no time when he could have 
done it there except in the years following 1873, 
He was the right man in the right place at 
the right time. No one can imagine the con- 
dition ¢f the public when Colonel Parker sent 
a professional and educational shock through 
the atrophied school life of Massachusetts in 
the seventies. 

Agassiz and his disciples had in a gentle- 
manly way magnified Nature in educational 
functioning. It was a noble demonstration of 
the significance of the New America which 
came in the years following the return to 
specie payment in 1873. 

But nothing transformed the traditiona! in 
education until Colonel Francis W. Parker, like 
a “bull in a china shop,” smashed educational 
traditions. In every way he insisted that all 
children should see, and do, and think for them- 
selves. “Learn to Do by Doing” had greater 
prepctency than any single sentence had had in 
American scnools up to that time. 

The beginning of industrial arts in the 
public schoois was due to the way in which 
Francis W. Parker emphasized their  signif- 
cance. 


1883-1893 


By 1883 the peak of Colonel Parker’s mission 
and iessage was reached. It would never be 
possible to chain teachers to dead tradition 
thereafter. Faculty psychology was entombed. 
Children in school could see and think and do 
as they had never done before the advent of 
this Great Crusader. 

{ndustrial arts had definite champions as they 
had not had before. Colonel Parker never 
materialized his vistas in visions. That must 
be done by others, and about 1882 Charles H 
Ham of Chicago wrote the first textbook on 
“Manual Training,” and Calvin M. Woodward 
of Washington University, St. Louis, introduced 
a real course of manual training into a higher 
institution of learning. 

It was at the meeting of the Department 
of Superinitendence in Washington when 
Andrew S. Draper as president allowed the 
staging of a Waterloo for Messrs. Ham and 
Woodward, who were put on the program to 
elucidate the new conception of education. 
They were followed by a group of the giants 
of that day. We forbear to name them, because 
they were soon repentant. But the climax of 
the onslaught was a masterfully brilliant paper 
by Albert P. Marble, then of Worcester, on 
“The Presumption of Brains,” which was pub- 
lished as a pamphlet and had a_ famous sale. 


The audience was certainly for the crystallized 
conditions in the schools and the cheering was 
a stampede away from everything new. 

I can see Colonel Parker as he sat in the 
front row on the right, boiling with rage, 
“hotter and hotter,” for there had been no 
opportunity for him to speak. As the presid- 
ing officer was dismissing the audience, Colonel 
Parker leaped to his feet, saying: “ You have 
vour innings today, but, by the Eternal God, 
it wili be the last innings you will ever have,” 
and it was. There was never any further 
serious attempt to oppose the vitalizing infu- 
ence of the new functioning. 

Colonel Parker was a master of the art of 
teaching, rather than of the science of educa- 
tion. The time had ripened for something 
scientific in public school education and the 
man of the hour arrived. G. Stanley Hall was 
making an approach to the most compelling 
force that has ever created a new idea in the 
oublic schools. 

“ Adolescence” was then magiaified by 
Stanley Hall as heroically as “ Learn to do by 
doing ” had been by Colonel Parker. It aroused 
as much opposition but had more prepotency 
than any other strain of the science of educa- 
tion kad had since Horace Mann’s day. 

The value of a male in the live stock world 
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is determined by the earning capacity of his 
descendants. “ Man-of-War” held first place 
in the stallion world for several years because 
his descendants earned more money on the 
face track than did the descendants of any 
rival. So “ Adolescence” has had vastly greater 
influence in the public school world than has 
any other one thought injected into profes- 
siona! activity, not excepting anything written 
‘by Horace Mann 
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year at the summer and winter meetings of the 
National Education Association, the man who 
was never humiliated in the encounter, was Dr. 
Hall. ‘Today there is slight trace of the 
Hegelianism of Dr. Harris, but the Adolescence 
of Dr. Hall is everywhere. 

In those years a group of fascinating young 
men were spraying the swelling buds of pro- 
fessional aspiration for leadership in the science 
of education with Herbartianism. They were 








PAYSON SMITH 


Commissioner of Education, Massachusetts. 


Dr. William T. Harris apparently had the 
field all to himself as a leader of educationa! 
science. He was by far the most brilliant man 
in educational discussion in the country, and 
his reports as superintendent of St. Louis were 
the most eminently thrilling of any since 
Horace Mann. He was admired to the point of 
adoration, and feared as he was admired in 
public discussion. The only school man who 
dared to cross swords with Dr. Harris every 


brilliant and have rendered inestimable service 
through the vivacity and personal charm, 
especially in providing the tools of education, 
but there is no more trace of Herbartianism 
than of Hegelianism in the functioning of the 
science of education, while “ Adolescence” is 
everywhere a masterful influence. It is this 
that will make Stanley Hall represent the 
years of 1883 to 1893 in the history of educa- 
tion. 


1893-1903 


“ Adolescence” was the first real strain of 
pure-bred educational science, with marvelous 
prepotency, that came into the school life of 
America, but no one appreciated its full signifi- 
cance until it was functioning from 1893 to 
1903 in nationalizing and democratizing of the 
free public high school. 

Until 1893 there was slight suggestion of 
democracy or nationalism in the free public 
high school. There were few notable high 
schools west of the Alleghany mountains. It 
was said in the United States Senate in 1893 
that there were but three high schools in the 
West that could prepare boys for the Harvard 
examinations. It may have been an exaggera- 


tion, but there were few schools dissociated 
with universities and colleges outside of large 
cities that were in competition with the acad- 
emies as preparatory schools. Practically every 
college in the West had a high school depart- 
ment, often larger than the college department. 

In 1903 free public high schools were every- 
where. They had increased vastly in num- 
ber and enrollment west of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, and they everywhere magnified democ- 
racy. They prepared boys and girls for life as 
well as for college. 

Again there was a man for the hour as there 
always is. There was only one man between 
the seas who could have done that which the 
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day demanded. That was the president of 
Harvard University. Dr. Charles W. Eliot had 
in a quarter of a century transformed Harvard 
from a purely classic institution into a demo- 
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cratic and scientific university, making some 
of the greatest contributions to astronomical, 
biological, chemical, physical, and psychologicaf 
sciences made in America in that day. 


1903-1913 


In 1893 Charles W. Eliot struck the shackles 
off the free public high schools, and prepared 
the way for their relation to Harvard examina- 
tions independent of the traditious of the pre- 
paratcry schools. Later he announced that 
while the students from the  prepara- 
tory schools’ passed better examinations 
for entrance to Harvard than the stu- 
dents from the public high schools’ the 
latter did as well in college, and later he said 
that they appeared to do better in life. It was 
Charles W. Eliot, president of the oldest univer- 
sity in America, and one of the most scholastic 
and aristocratic institutions, who spoke the 
loudest word for the democratizing of free 
public high schools. 

But that which nationalized and democra- 
tized the high schools as the people’s college 
was the universal appreciation of adolescence, 
which made a new demand of adolescents for 
an education of their own. It was, after all, 
G. Stanley Hall who was multiplying oppor- 
tunities for adolescents several hundred fold in 
ten years. It was this that demanded that 
there should be high school courses adapted to 
boys and girls of adolescent age whether they 
wanted to go to college or not. 

In 1903 an entirely new problem was pre- 
sentec. The nationalized and democratized 
high school which was opening its doors to a 
multitude of adolescents required new courses 
of study, teachers with a new vision. There 
was no state normal school whose degrees 
were accepted as of full college value, and 
there was no teachers’ college that fully appre- 
ciated its responsibility for preparing teachers 
for adolescents who were to be regarded as 
every way equal to teachers of mathematics, 
literature and the classics in universities. The 
problem from 1903 to 1913 was the preparation 
of teachers who would regard preparation of 
adolescents for life as dignificd and as aristo- 
cratic as preparing other boys and girls for 
college. 

It is impossible for anyone who has not 
been an interested onlooker for many years 
to realize the situation in 1903. The creation 


of thousands of high schools, with only one 
year, two year, three year courses functioning 
mm preparation for life rather than for college, 
had made a demand for college graduates who 
did not think that preparation for college was 
the only aristocratic feature of a high school. 

There must be a teachers’ college in a great 
university. It must finance itself so that the 
university could not be dictatorial. It must 
have a faculty in which the members would be 
more eminent in education than those in the 
faculty of a university. It must hold the 
Household Arts Department equal in import- 
ance to the traditional departments. It must 
make a woman protessor equal to a man pro- 
iessor. It must respect the country school. 
lt must encourage its eminent profes- 
sors to think they were bigger men in eduéa- 
tion than their chief. All this was made neces- 
sary by G. Stanley Hail’s magnifying of adoles- 
cence twenty years before. 

We have known no more serious crisis in 
education in fifty years than was presented in 
1903, and no man in fifty years has met a 
great complex crisis better than James FE. 
Russell met that crisis between 1903 and 1913. 
He met every phase of every problem as 
though he was professionally inspired. 

We can say this as perhaps no one else could 
because we think we are practically the only 
man who has never been a student at Teachers 
College in summer or winter, who has never 
been in any way associated with the faculty. 

The whole scene changed in 1913. The prob- 
lems were all new. All school people are too 
near the scene of action, are too familiar with 
the functioning actors of this decade for us to 
speak confidently of the men and women ot 
zenius who have established their clientele, 
who have large and enthusiastic following, who 
think they have made fabulous discoveries. who 
have intense propagandists, to make it at all 
fitting that anything be said about them. In- 
deed, even the evangelistic campaigners would 
do well to remember that nothing has any 
appreciable value until it has demonstrated 
genuine prepoteucy. 


1913-1923 


It can be safely said that the decade from 
1913 to 1923 will be judged by the way that 
these years have marketed the budding 
influence of Francis W. Parker, the blossoming 
influence of G. Stanley Hall, the fruiting influ- 
ence of President Charles W. Eliot, and the 
harvesting influence of Dean James E. Kus- 
sell. 

The years of 1913 to 1923 have been the 


vears in which all progress from 1873 to 1913 
has been sold to the communities by community 
leaders. 

They have not been the years of the educa- 
tors. The high schools have increased their 
enrollment from 100 to 400 per cent., and the 
college and university increase has been fabu- 
lous. And this has come in spite of the fact 








that many high school teachers and principals. 
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and college professors and specialists have pro- 
tested that much of this increase in high school 
and college is a detriment. 

The louder these objectors have shouted 
“Whoa!” the more earnestly the communities 


have said “Go.” If any of our readers indulge in 


cartoons, the jazz of the illuminators, they will 
recali one in which Everett True, that rectifier 
of social conditions, seized a neighbor by the 
collar, and said: “ You are always an obstacle 
in the way of neighborhocd progress. Now 
[ll give you a chance to be a real obstacle,” 
and throwing him in front of a racing touring 
car, said: “ Now stop that!” 

The objectors to so large an enrollment in 
high school and college are as infiuential as 
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not a state that required a boy or girl to be 
fourteen years of age before he or she could 
leave school to work. Now more than hali 
the states have such a law. Eight years ago 
not a state required that a child be sixteen 
vears of age or have an eighth grade education. 
Now there are many such states. Three years 
ago no state made the age eighteen years cr a 
high school education. Now there are states 
with this requirement. 

Recently many states have a state attend- 
ance officer with rigid enforcement power. 
Cities have changed the designation of the 
iccal officer from “Truant” to Attendance 
officer. 

These indicate the radical change in public 





AUGUSTUS O. THOMAS 


State Superintendent 


Everett True’s neighbor was in the path of the 
racing motor car. The community has _ the 
force of a tidal wave. 

The United States Secretaries of Laber 
under President Wilson and under President 
Harding have pleaded for universal high school 
education. Samuel Gompers has been pleading 
for this for several years. The United States 


‘Business Women’s Association is conducting a 


crusade at great expense, urging that every 
giri have at least a high school education. 

Nor is it merely a plea for high school edu- 
cation. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, 90,000 strong, claim that eighty per cent. 
of their sons and daughters who are of college 
age are in colleges and yniversities, and they 
propose to make it one hundred per cent. 

Nor is this all. Twelve years ago there was 


of Schools, Maine 


sentiment from a personal to a community 
service. The last ten years have seen a mar- 
velous lessening of adult illiteracy, which is a 
community service. This is largely due to 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart. These ten years 
have seen the increase by several hundred per 
cent. tn consolidated schools, which is dis- 
tinctly a community service. In this Mabel 
Carney has had a large part nationally as 
Charles G. Sargent had in Colorado, and Macy 
Campbell in lowa. 

These years have seen the creation of homes 
for teacher residence, which is iargely a com- 
munity asset, as it keeps the teachers there 
over the week-end, and invariably makes 4 
social meeting place for the community. This 
was largely due at the start to Josephine Cor- 
liss Preston, These are all so fully established 
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that they are sure to he 
tionings. Their 
strated. 

The California State Association has had a 
; comnnssion of which Horace Rebok is chair- 
man, that has reported in favor of enfranchis- 
ing high school graduates 
i twenty years of 


func- 
demon- 


permanent 
prepotency is 


from eighteen to 
age on the ground that a 
person at eighteen who has spent four years 
in devoted study ot history, civics and many 
other things is quite as able to vote intelli- 
gently as who 
* several years until he 
twenty-one years of 


has been 


has 


one loafing for 
driited 


along to 
age. These f 


four years 


ip ETTA V. LEIGHTON, civic secretary, Nationa! 
Security League, 67 Last Forty-ninth street, 
New York City, will devote time and attention 
to the delegates to the World Conference both 
in New York and at the nieeting of the Con- 
ference in California. In 
Americanization in connection with the ser- 
vice in the National Security League Miss 
Leighten has had experience with thirty-nine 
nationalities, and knows immigration laws and 


her noble work in 


educational conditions the world over better 
probably than anyone who can welcome these 
delegates. She has been on the summer 


facultv of the Rhode Island College of Educa- 
tion tor several years training teachers to do 
skilful Americanization work. She has written 
; extensively on Citizenship Problems. 


JOHN A. COUSENS, president of Tufts Col- 


: 'ege, is a university president who is 100 per 
‘ cent. a business man, which makes him 100 
4 per cent. efficient as a_ cellege  presi- 


; dent. He is the first college president in New 
England who is vice-president of one of the 
England, the 
Metropolitan Coal Company; director of an- 
other of the leading coal companies, the Staples 
, Coa! Company ; vice-president of the Brookline 
G Savings Bank, and director of the Brookline 
Trust Company. 
of Brookline, 


Jargest coal companies ot New 


President Cousens is a native 
and is a superb manager o7 
sf affairs, and makes most acceptable addresses 
on pubiic affairs as well as on education. 
: ROLI.O GEORGE REYNOLDS, director ot 
Publicitv, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
2 sity, is demonstrating many phases of superior 
skill in the art of publicity. He has the rarest 
of gilts, knowing what not to broadcast as 
wel! as what to send out. Nowhere does the 
art of winnowing signify as much as in a Pub- 
‘ licity manager, and we have knewn no one 
% with that art as fully developed as in the case 
f of Dr. Reynolds. His “ Newspaper Publicity’ 
- for the public schools 1s jar bevond any 
similar effort as to make al! preyious efforts of 
; the kind look like childish aiventure. There 
are 125 pages su vibrant with mspiration as tc 
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Guegle had taught mathematics in the Tolede 
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would seem to be quite as good an educational 
preperation for voting as learning to read a 
little and write less. 


——< 


All these things point to a genuine com- 
munity educational service. 

It may not be too hasty judgment to speak 
of the exceptional service that Dr. Charles H, 
Judd of Chicago University is 
calling attention to the 


rendering in 

fact that there are | 
various interests that are impatient to use the | 
community influence of the schools for non- | 
educational propaganda of various kinds. Dr. | 
Judd has been a most virile factor in educa- | 
tional functioning in this decade. | 





ve the demonstration of the greatest project in 
community and education co-operative func- | 
tioning that we have known. 

C. A. MARCY, principal elementary school, 
Fuilerton, California, has some remarkable 
class achievements demonstrating the possi- 
iilities of the elementary-school principal. The 
school issues a school Geographic Magazine, 
irticles typewritten. There are sixty-four 
pages with many maps and illustrations. some 
drawn for the magazine and 
irom other magazines. 





some _ pictures 
We have enjoyed it 
as much as any of the printed and beund rivals. 
Copies are sent to many American cities and to 
Paris and London. 
MARIE GUGLE, 
Columbus, Ohio, 
Mathematics,’ 
high 


assistant superintendent, 
author of “ Modern Junior 
will conduct a course in junior 
mathematics and a course in 
senior high school mathematics, University of 
Pittsburgh, in the summer session. Miss Gugle 
nas been assistant superintendent of Columbus 
tor seven years, making her specialty supervis- 
‘ng both junior and senior high schools. Miss 


sche I i] 


high schocls for more than eight years when she 
went to Columbus. She has been nationally 
prominent ior several years, and is the only 
woman who has been president of the Central 


Association of Science and Mathematics 
Teachers. 
MELVIN F. AREY, lowa State Teachers 


Coliege. Cedar Falls, Iowa, is doing part-time 
work at the college, but is especially “at ease” 
with the friendsnips of the college, the com- 
munity, and the state. He went to Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, from Bucksport, Maine, Confer- 
ence Seminary in 1872, opening a private school 
there. From 1873 to 1877 he was superintendent 
of schools at Cedar Falls, lowa, and from 1877 
to 1890 he was superimtendent at Fort Dodge, 
Since 1890 he has been on the faculty 
of Jowa State College, of late as 
curator of thi Professor Arey is a 
native of Hampden, Maine, and graduated from 
J3owdoin College in 1867, 
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Manly—Bailey—Rickert 
Lessons in English 


A series new in plan and content. It pro- 
vides for supervised study, projects, train- 
ing in conduct and citizenship, and for 
success in oral and written English. 


Watson and White’s 
Modern Arithmetics 


Are now equipped with Munro’s Stand- 
ardized Tests. 


The Kendall Readers 


The seventh and eighth grade books and 
the manuals will be ready this summer. 


Davis’ Modern Readings 


A choice selection from the best work 
of modern American and English authors. 
Two books for Junior High School-age. 


Hart’s 
Junior High School Mathematics 


Book III of this valuable series is now 
ready. 


ceed without a laboratory. 


New York Chicago 











D. C. Heath & Co.’s Newest Books 


Bourne and Benton’s 
Story of America and Great 
Americans 


A new book for the fifth grade. Inspir- 
ing biography, simple style, and attrac- 
tive illustrations. 


Cuzzort—Trask 
Health Series 


The books for the upper grades will be 
ready in June. “Health and Health Prac- 
tices,” for sixth and seventh years, and 
“Elementary Physiology, Hygiene and 
Sanitation,” for eighth year, are such 
books as progressive teachers will use with 
satisfaction. 


Buhlig’s 
Junior English 


A three-book series on the project plan. 
Emphasis upon minimum essentials, sim- 
plicity of treatment, and an abundance of 
fresh and interesting material for prac- 
tice. 


Williamson’s Introduction to Economics 


A new method of approach, suited to the needs of high school classes. 


Wells and Hart’s Modern High School Algebra 


Meets the recently adopted requirements of the College Entrance Board. 


Newell’s Practical Chemistry 


The essentials clearly presented, industrial applications treated with unusual full- 
ness, and laboratory exercises that really aid in the mastery of the science. 


Tower and Lunt’s Science of Common Things 


A general science on the project plan, developed with simple apparatus that will suc- 


Our new Descriptive Catalogue gives information about nearly 
two thousand books, covering nearly every subject of instruction. 


D. C. HEATH & CO. Publishers 


Atlanta 


Dallas San Francisco London 
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EVOLUTION OF EDUCATION FOR GIRLS 


AGNES 


Do we girls-of today who enjoy every educa- 
tional opportunity fully realize how gradually 
and with what difticulty our advantages have 
developed ? We graduate from grammar 
school on an equality with boys; we enter the 
same secondary schools; we work for degrees 
at many colleges and _ universities—in fact, 
woman is regarded as man’s intellectual equal 
and aimost every field in the professions or in 
business is open to her. 

The question of the advisability and possi- 
bility of education of women has exercised the 
greatest minds of all time. It is interesting 
to note the opinion of some of these men. 
Seneca advocated the study of Greek philos- 
ophy for women, who, he felt, needed it as a 
restraint upon their more impulsive tem- 
perament. For the same reason Plutarch urged 
upon his country-women the study of the Greek 
language and literature. At the time of the 
Renaissance, Castiglioni in the “Courtier” 
treats of the court lady and demands that she 
know Greek and Latin as well as Italian litera- 
ture. He says: “ Whatever men know and 
understand, women can also; and where the in- 
tellect of one can penetrate, there also can the 
other.” 

On the other hand, we have the ideas of bril- 
liant men who were opposed to the educating 
of women. Feénélon thinks that: “ Contact with 
learning would be almost as faial to womanly 
delicacy as contact with vice.” In his educa- 
tion of girls, he explains: “ Women, as a rule, 
have still weaker and more inquisitive minds 
than men; therefore it is not expedient to en- 
gage them in studies that may turn their 
heads.” Do we not have a feeling of resent- 
ment when Voltaire declares: “Ideas are like 
beards; women and young men have none.” 
And even Erasmus decides: “ Women have 
nothing to do with wisdom; pleasure is ladies’ 
business.” Today, too many of the other sex 
disapprove of the intellectual woman and agree 
with Lessing, who says: “The woman who 
thinks is like the man who puts on rouge— 
ridiculous.” Perhaps Dean Swift was right 
when he decided that men were against attain- 
ments in learning by women because this ten- 
dency made “wives pretentious and conceited 
and not truly subject to their husbands.” 

In «wncient times, in Athens, women were 
educated by the home for the home; thus their 
education was essentially a training in domes- 
tic duties. Plato held that women possessed 
the same faculties as men, only in a lesser 
degree, and were entitled to a similar educa- 
tion. But literary education and _ intellectua! 
pursuits were not for the respectable girl; for 
music, singing, poetry, and conversation be- 
longed only to the hetere. The girls of 
Sparta, however, had a little more freedom and 
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passed through a training in gymnastics and 
the dance that they might be fit wives and 
bearers of strong children. The Grecian woman 
Was never on an equality with her husband, as 
Was irue in mauy respects at Rome, and when 
she aspired or attained intellectual equality, it 
was at the sacrifice of the position in the home 
which she had, until that time, held so securely, 
While we challenge the ancients’ idea of the 
mental inferiority of women, there are unde- 
niably some phases of Grecian education which 
might offer a remedy for some of our modern 
evils. People claim that the cause of many of 
our divorces is the lack of training of our 
girls to become efficient housewives and good 
mothers. The Grecian women were trained for 
their household and domestic duties, and 
Greece’s strength and power were founded on 
her deep reverence and love of home life. 
Many wonder if we are losing the old Greek 
ideal today. 

The education of Roman women was on a 
higher plane than at Athens. They were more 
nearly on an equality with men. Still there was 
no system of girls’ schools, and education was 
essentially a home training. If, however, they 
aspired to higher education, which was possible 
without loss of reputation and of influence in 
the home, as in Greece, they obtained it through 
the employment of tutors. We have mention 
of many learned women including Sulpicia and 
Thesplulia, writers of Latin poems, and Hypatia, 
who astounded many by her lectures on phil- 
osophy. The infiuence of cultured women upon 
the education of their children is seen in refer- 
ence to the mother of the Gracchi and the 
mother of Agricola. 

In the early part of the middle ages we find 
education modified by Christian ideals. The 
position of women was raised and many sought 
intellectual culture in convents. No girls, how- 
ever, were sent to convents for education ex- 
cept those who were destined to take the veil. 
Convents were at first intended to cut nuns off 
from intercourse with the world and not for 
teaching, although many learned nuns existed 
who were responsible indirectly for some of 
our literature. For instance, we know Caedmon 
was taught by the Abbess Hilda. During the 
period of Charlemagne, when so much was 
done in the line of education, we find mention 
of his daughters being instructed in liberal arts, 
but no schools for girls were founded. In Ger- 
many, too, although there were many learned 
nuns as Roswitha, Abbess of Gandersheim, who 
wrote “Lives of thé Saints,” and Herrad, 
Abbess of Hohenburg, no secular training was 
given to girls until St. Gilbert founded the 
Bisexual Order of Sempringham, and set up a 
parochial school for girls. In the various 
romances of the twelith and thirteenth century 
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Carnegie Institute of Technology. 





and upon subjects in which he is interested. 


child’s own experience. 


Definite instructions to the pupil for self-criticism and for the impro 
ment of his own work. 


habits than any other series. 
Emphasis upon oral language work. 


A three-book series covering grades three to eight. 


by step. In line with the best in modern educational thought, th 
sane and practical, and entirely free from faddishness. 


THE TEST AND STUDY SPELLER—Starch and Mirick. Determines 
OUR UNITED STATES—Guitteau. 1923 Edition. A seventh and eigh 


larger, clearer vision of the future. 


THE PROGRESSIVE ROAD TO SILENT READING. Ettinger, 


unerringly the thought of the printed page. For fourth, fifth and sixth 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston 











ESSENTIAL LANGUAGE HABITS 


By ESTHER M. Cowan, Northeast High School, Kansas City, ANNETTE BETZ, 
Kansas City Junior College, and W.W. CHARTERS, Professor of Education, 


A language series which will get results because it talks 
directly to the pupil in language which he can understand 


A carrying content based upon observations and activities within the 


ve- 


More games, drills and exercises for the fixation of correct language 


Other Recent Successful Publications 


THE ANDERSON ARITHMETIC. Remarkable for the extensive drill matter 
given and the logical way each of the fundamental processes is developed step 


oroughly 


through 


tests what words the pupil does not already know how to spell, and then out- 
lines a plan for supervised study of those words which present difficulties. 


th grade 


history which connects the story of our national life with the rest of the world, 
which gives much attention to social and economic history, and which pre- 
pares the citizens of tomorrow for a better understanding of the past and a 
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and O’Regan. Aims to train the pupil i. the ability to obtain quickly and 
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we read of girls being sent to secular schools. 
Some of the heroines could read and study the 
severe arts, while others understood arithmetic 
and astronomy. ‘These girls were, however, in 
the minority, for only daughters of the aristoc- 
1acy could be sent to those schools. 

In France there is evidence of girls’ schools 
not connected with convents in 1292 when a 
schooimistress, Dame Tryphena, was assessed 
for taxes. There were several other instances 
of girls’ schools, but the black death and hun- 
dred vears’ war extinguished most of them. In 
1485 one Perrette La Copenoire was licensed 
to keep a school “to teach and instruct girls 
in good behavior, grammar and other lawfuti 
things.” The idea of having schools for girls, 
however, was not very popular, for there is 
record of a Mademoiselle Francoise de Sain- 
tonge being hooted through the streets of her 
native village fcr proposing so disreputable a 
plan as the establishment of schools for girls 
in France, and her fellow-citizens stopped the 
spread of the immoral idea by the conclusive 
argument of insults leveled at the teacher and 
stones addressed to the pupils. 

Toward the latter part of the fourteenth 
century the rule against girls studying in con- 
vents was relaxed, and instruction was given 
in reading, working, and sometimes in a little 
Latin. St. Mary’s Convent at Winchester, 
which was visited in 1538 at the time of the 
dissolution of the monasteries, was refounded 
by Henry VIII. There were twenty-six girl 
students listed here, but as Latin had been 
dropped, the learning was not of very much 
depth. 

As might be expected at a time of great 
interest in humanism and new ideas, during the 
Kenaissance there was a slight stirring which 
threatened to disturb somewhat the prison of 
ignorance in which most of the women in the 
world were kept. We find that the Palace 
School ef La Gicoca, founded at Mantua in 
1423, later included girls, but only the daugh- 
ters of the reigning Marquis. It was in Italy 
that Leonardo Bruno Arezzo, secretary to four 
Popes, advocated for women the study of the 
classics and composition of Latin verse, but 
did not recommend rhetoric or geometry. He 
evidently felt that the feminine mind was not 
well adapted to concentrate upon the intricacies 
of any mathematical subject. Henry Cornelius 
Agrippa, a German, however, in an address 
given in 1520 claims that “ Women’s weakness 
comes from their mode of training, and when 
educated and compared with men of like gifts, 
they are equal or superior.” Most of the ladies 
of the early sixteenth century acquired learning 
from private tutors. In England Sir Thomas 
More’s daughters learned to speak Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. 

During the Elizabethan age in England 
knowledge of reading, writing, and music be- 
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came more general, although there were no 
regular girls’ schools established. Later, in 
1655, at Polesworth in Warwickshire a schoo} 
was endowed for girls as well as boys. The 
school was divided into two sections. The boys 
were taught to read and write in English, 
while the girls received instruction in reading 
ané needlework. In France the Janseniste 
Petites Ecoles, near Paris, in 1630 included a 
school for girls as well as boys. 

After the Restoration many private girls’ 
schools were founded, which aimed at breeding 
and deportment, but not at learning. The girls 
were taught singing, music, dancing, and 
needlework. At this time the Hackney, Chel- 
sea, Bicester and other boarding schools came 
into existence. In France in the seventeenth 
century Madame de Maintenon attempted to 
improve education by founding a school at St. 
Cvr, where she ruled out ancient history, geog- 
raphy, and even spelling. 

The enormous development of English litera- 
ture during the eighteenth century gave the 
tew girls who were naturally interested in 
reading and literature, a wider scope. It was 
not until the nineteenth century, however, that 
girls’ education began to be on a basis of solid 
instruction and to have the same _ seriousness 
of intent as boys. In England a number of 
girls’ colleges and schools were founded: 
namely, Queen’s College, London Real College, 
Bedford College, the Frances Mary Buss Pri- 
vate School in Camden Town, the Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College, and the Bradford Grammar 
School. In 1872 the Girls’ Public Day School 
started the public type of girls’ school. In 1902 
two hundred and thirty-nine girls’ schools re- 
ceived grants from the Board of [Education as 
secondary schools, and one hurdred and 
seventy-seven schools admitted both boys and 
girls. Today in England, with the exception 
of Oxford and Cambridge, which refuse women 
degrees, although they admit women to courses 
and to examination for degrees, girls from the 
elementary grades to the highest university 
course are put on an equality with boys, exer- 
cising and enjoying freedom in choice of sub- 
jects of study. 

Toward the latter part of the nineteenth 
century nearly all European universities were 
opened to women. In the German empire, how- 
aver, university education for women developed 
slowly, partly because of views regarding the 
sphere of women and partly because the pos- 
session of degrees leads to certain positions in 
the public service. When women were ad- 
mitted it was as a favor, net a right, and they 
were for the most part ranked as_ hearers, 
although some universities have allowed them 
to matriculate. Foreigners have fared bettet 
than German or Austrian women. 

In Russia, too, the universities as such have 
not been open to women, therefore Russian 
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THE BOLENIUS READERS | THE EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 


This series gives fundamental training in all | By Frankiin S. Hoyt and Harrier E. Peer 
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Primary Intermediate Advanced 





Primer First Grade Manual THE WOODS HUTCHINSON HEALTH 

First Reader Equipment of Unique SERIES 

Second Reader Educational Value = — Be Bef 

Third Reader Diagnostic Tests i De. Tineee Eeeeey 

| The Child’s Day. Community Hygiene. 

Fourth Reader Manual for Fourth, | A Handbook of Health. 

Fifth Reader Fifth and Sixth 
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WILHELMINA SEEGMILLER Book I. American Hero Stories. 
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utnes ant Sees Shame. Book II. An Elementary History of Our 
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selection from the world’s best literature. 
Book III. Our European Ancestors. 


PREPARING FOR CITIZENSHIP | Book IV. History of the United States for 


By Wittiam B. Guitreau, Pu. D. | Grammar Schools. 














For the High School 


THE SCIENCE OF EVERY-DAY LIFE ONE-ACT PLAYS 


By Epcar F. Van Buskirk and For Secondary Schools. 
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Selected and Edited by JAMES PLAISTED 


Wesser and Hanson Hart WEBSTER 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


By Witi1am B. Guitreau, Pu. D. PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
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The Direct Method of Teaching French. In four books, one for each year of the high 
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women have sought education in foreign uni- 
versities. In 1867 some leading Russian 
women petitioned for university instruction 
and since 1869 courses for women have been 
given by university professors in St. Petersburg 
and in other towns, but have been subject to 
governmental interruption and interference. 

Today there is no longer a question as to 
the wisdom of giving to women the very best 
opportunities for intellectual culture. In 
America girls are given the same primary and 
secondary education as men; the establishment 
of colleges for women and in many places the 
admission of women to colleges for men and to 
universities not originally intended for women, 
is the most noteworthy step in the advance of 
higher education. The success women have 
achieved in pursuit of many branches of science 
has led many universities to their admission to 
the established laboratories and lecture rooms. 
Separate colleges are now maintained in con- 
nection with Harvard, Columbia, and other 
institutions, while independent foundations like 
Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, and Bryn Mawr are 
supported with much vigor and able faculties. 
Women are admitted to the Western universi- 
lies ot Michigan, Wisconsin, California and 
Chicage, etc., on the same terms as men. 

Many claim we have not yet found the ideal 
manner of educating our girls. True, doubtless, 
but we are surely working toward our goal. 
Chere is still the eternal question as to whether 
cr not women should receive the same educa- 
tion as nien. Protessor Leacock says: “ The 
tundamental trouble is that men and women 
are different creatures with different minds and 
different aptitudes and different paths in life.” 
It is true that they have different aptitudes 
because of the difference in sex; but as to their 
laving different minds, psychology has dis- 
proved that theory. The professor’s remarks 
received the following answer: “ You enjoy 
philosophy, astronomy, or poetry because you 
are mentally awakened; net because of your 
sex; and the only mistaken education is that 
which restricts the limitless power of any- 
body’s mind. All sheuld be given as broad an 
education along cultural lines as circumstances 
will permit; but for practical every-day life 
each individual should have vocational training 
suited to his or her own personal ability or 
inclinations. Sex should never. be made the 
basis of educaticn.” 

Yet others claim there is sex in mind and 
therefore there should be sex in education. 
Henry Maudsley, M.D., says: “So long as the 
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difference of physical power and organization 
between men and women are what they are, it 
does not seem possible that they should have 
the same type of mental development.” It is 
true that if the aim of girls’ education is per- 
fect development of womanhood, the method 
must differ in some respects to that used for 
the perfect development of manhood. All, 
however, are human beings, members of one 
great human family, and should be taught in 
such a way that they will become the best 
possible citizens. For the higher the civiliza- 
lion, the more nearly is the companionship of 
the sexes reached. G. Stanley Hall, too, be- 
lieves we have yet to work out the ideal 
method of educating girls. He declares: “ Now 
that woman has by general consent attained 
the right to the best that man has, she must 
seek a training that fits her own nature as 
well or better. So long as she strives to be 
manlike, she will be inferior and a_ pinchback 
imitation, but she must develop a new sphere 
that shall be like the rich field of the cloth 
ef goid for the best instincts of her nature.” 
He would advocate a more humanistic and 
liberal course for women and is confident that, 
in time, woman will evolve a sphere of life and 
education which will fit her needs. 

Why has there been such a long and difficult 
struggle before the true position of women was 
realized? Some feel that if the cultivated 
judgment of the ages held the female under- 
standing to be inferior, it was because 
there were no incentives, means or opportuni- 
ties for growth; therefore their minds did not 
grow. Others claim that the time had not 
come. Just as war and slavery have been the 
inevitable condition and natural agents of 
human progress, so has the subjection of 
women. As humanity was passing through its 
first epoch, woman’s full career was_ not 
omitted, but reserved for a second era. The 
past, when strength was supreme, belonged to 
inan alone. The present epoch, if man is aided 
by the genius of woman, should be cne of 
higher reason, of arts, of love and aspirations. 
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IS EDUCATION A LUXURY? 


GEORGE M, WILEY, ALBANY 
Assistant Commissioner of Education, New York State 


Duiing the past few years, more especially 
since the war, business, commercial, and civic 
organizations have frequently conducted “ back 
to school” campaigns. In New York City a 
year ago in connection with the observance of 
“ Boys’ Week” there was a great public 
demonstration and celebration on “Stay in 
School” day. The importance of staying in 
school has been a major plank in every cam- 
Daign carried on by civic or commercial bodies 
in the interests of boys. 

A report recently made by the Carnegie 
foundation would seem to indicate, however, 
that these well-meaning civic groups are on the 
wrong track. We should not decry the limited 
pumber of students entering high school or the 
smaller percentage of those who graduate. We 
should rather congratulate ourselves that the 
number in these higher grades is no greater. 
The immediate need according to the report is 
to curtail this increasing interest in public and 
popular education. We are told that educa- 
tional opportunity should be limited rather 
than extended, that altogether too many are 
attempting to take advantage of high school 
courses of instruction. Possibly the term popu- 
jar as we have applied it to education is a 
misnomer. The report indicates that except 
for the lower grades in school, education should 
be provided only for a limited group and the 
program itself considerably curtailed. 

At the very moment when the educational 
program in England is being made more demo- 
cratic and secondary schools are being opened 
up for larger groups, there are those in 
America who would turn back the wheels of 
progress by largely limiting the number of 
those who are attending high schools and ad- 
mitting only a select few to secondary instruc- 
tion. 

Recent tendencies toward broadening and en- 
tiching courses of instruction are severely 
criticised. Any report or statement to the 
effect that the “enrichment” of the curriculum 
is “perhaps the most influential” factor in the 
increased cost of education, and that makes no 
adequate reference to the great decrease in the 
purchasing power of the dollar since the be- 
ginning of the war period, will not be accepted 
immediately at face value by thinking people. 
Unfortunately the great majority of readers of 
the public press have no basis of fact on which 
to interpret or analyze loose statements of such 
character. 

As a matter of fact a very large percentage 
of the time in the elementary grades in the 
cities of the state, as shown by a study made 
in 1922, is given to the so-called fundamental 
subjects. This study of elementary school pro- 
grams made a year ago gave the following 
approximate percentage distribution :— 


English Language, Reading, etc. 38.6% 
Social Studies, History, Geography and Civics 17, 
Elementary mathematics 13, 
Health, Hygiene, Physical Education, Play 12.8 
Arts, Drawing, Music 105 
Miscellaneous 8.1 


Total 100% 

The most progressive courses of study are 
found in the schools in the cities and yet even 
in the cities the “fads” and “frills” have 
secured no strong position. In the small village 
and rural schools the schedule is limited and 
the program of studies necessarily restricted, 
In the high schools of the state certain courses 
have been introduced to meet definite social and 
econcmic needs but even here the great mass 
of work still falls within the general groups— 
language, history, science and mathematics. 

Generally speaking, we would hold that the 
schools are too conservative. The schools react 
slowly to social and civic needs. The activities 
and the importance of civic responsibility fur- 
nish ample reason for a much more progres- 
sive development in courses of study than we 
find today in the average elementary or secon- 
cary school. The school is a community insti- 
tution. It must serve the social group. If this 
service is to be rendered it must be articulated 
closely with the activities and interests of the 
social group. 

In calling attention to the mounting cost of 
education the report lays considerable stress 
on “inability of society to pay the cost.” This 
position is in quite marked contrast to a 
statement made in a report by the same foun- 
dation in 1920 where it was said that “ Wealth 
for public education is potentially available as 
never before.” 

The usual discussion regarding school costs 
consists of wild gesticulation for the purpose 
of attracting attention. The object is often 
head-line publicity rather than presentation ot 
fact or enlightenment of the reader. 

The total cost of public education in the 
State of New York for the school year ending 
july 31, 1922, was $188,604,973. Of this amount 
there was contributed from the state budget 
$35,833,018 or approximately 19 per cent. In 
other words the total school expenditures for 
the year mentioned, based on the 1920 popula- 
tion, were approximately $18.16 per capita. Is 
this a prohibitive per cupita expenditure for the 
people of the Empire State? : 

On the other hand fet us note the per pupil 
cost. The amount expended for school main 
tenance in the state for the school year ending 
July 31, 1922, was $99.19 for each pupil ™ 
average daily attendance. The amount would 
of course be much less if based on total regis 
tration. While commercial and economic costs 
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of all kinds have increased anywhere from 100 
to 150 per cent. as compared with pre-war 
ievels, school costs on the per pupil basis have 
increased less than 100 per cent. Schools are 
therefore being maintained more economically 
now than before the war. At the present time 
we are investing approximately $100 per year 
in the education of each pupil in our schools. 
If the average pupil should complete the eight 
elementary grades, which he does not, this 
would mean a total educational investment in 
each child of only $800. Is the irivestment im- 
possible? Is the exchequer of the state 
thus easily embarrassed? Is this a prohibitive 
per pupil expenditure for the people of the 
Empire State? 

It may be of further interest to note briefly 
the ability of the state to support education. 
We frequently think of the wealth of the state 
in terms of assessed valuation of property, al- 
though property may be assessed from full or 
real value to a relatively small amount. ‘The 
real value of property in the state is approxi- 
mately $17,500,000,00). There is other wealth 
than property however. The total wealth of 
the state according to the most reliable esti- 
mates is approximately $35,006,000,000. It is 
unfortunate that a large part of this wealth is 
taxed in no way for the support of public edu- 
cation. The National bureau of Economic Re- 
searci estimates the annual income of the 
state at approximately $9,000,000,000. On the 
basis of these fgures the total cost of educa- 
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tion in the state at the present time represents 
a tax of approximately one per cent. on the 
real value of property. It represents a tax 
of approximately five-tenths of one per cent. on 
the total estimated wealth of the state. It fur- 
ther means that of our annual income we are 
using approximately two dollars out of every 
hundred for purposes of education. Is it rea- 
sonable to conclude from the facts above stated 
that the development of the system of public. 
education in the state is forcing us into bank- 
ruptcy? 

The schools need the constant constructive 
suggestion and helpful criticism of all groups. 
There should be free and frank discussion of 
educational problems. It is vital, however, to 
present the facts in full or at least to give as 
complete a picture as possible that the per- 
spective may be reasonably correct. 

The report is of service in that it calls our 
attention to the necessity of a careful analysis 
of scheol cosis and a thorough study of the 
school population and product. Boards of edu- 
cation, school superintendents, executives, ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, principals, and 
teachers are not unmindiul of this responsi- 
vility. We must give an account of our stew- 
ardship. While we shall endeavor to profit by 
the many features of this report which point 
cut our weaknesses we do not accept its major 
mremises. A report which in its analysis of 
increased school costs makes no reference to 
the depreciation of the dollar although school cost 
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Elementary Course—Journal Method, Price, $1.40. 

Elementary and Advanced Courses, Price, $1.88. 

HIS new series has been prepared especially for 

The process of journalizing is employed as a means of instructing the pupil in the theory of principle of 

debit and credit. The accounts treated are types of accounts usually found in modern business practice. 
There are outfits, separately priced, for use with the textbooks. 


THE BUSINESS OF SELLING 


By Harotp WuiTeHEaD, B. B. A., Head Department of Sales Relations, College of Business Administration, 
Boston University. 


_ NEW BOOKS FOR COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 


ELEMENTARY BOOKKEEPING EXERCISES FOR CLASS DRILL 


By Freperick G. NIcHOoLs, Associate Professor of Education, Harvard University 


PRICE, 60 CENTS 


‘iw little drill book contains material for giving initial instruction on each new principle of bookkeep- 
ing as it is reached. The exercises are so graded that they may accompany any good text and they may 
be used for homework assignments as well as for class instruction. Regular systematic instruction and drill 


NEW SHORTHAND DICTATION EXERCISES 


By Epwarp H. Exprince, Director, School of Secretarial Studies, Simmons College, Boston 


PRICE, $1.00 


ern business correspondence. The letters of the exercises are the actual letters of prominent business 
concerns and represent the best present usage in point of view, phraseology and style. The speed tests are 


NEW MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING (Williams & Rogers Series) 


Advanced Course, Price, $1.40. 


high schools, commercial schools, and self-instruction. 


1* its present complete revision this book has been so improved that it conforms to the better class of mod- 
| 
| 


PRICE, $1.40 


oo text for high schools presents a new point of view with reference to the whole problem of salesman- 
ship training. The book is rich in its vocational content. Through its study students should be able 
to lay a solid foundation on which to build a successful career. Here is real practical help with the application 
of principles and theories to everyday selling use. ‘ 
well as retail selling. The presentation is friendly and interesting and illustrated by actual experiences. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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levels are about as they were before the war; 
a report which arbitrarily assumes that educa- 
tional costs threaten financial insolvency, but 
does not state that a large part of our avail- 
able wealth pays little or nothing toward edu- 
cation; a report which assumes that large 
masses of students in the higher grades and in 
high schools are unfit for intermediate or 
secondary school work, contrary to the urgent 
plea of every civic group for the youth to stay 
in school; a report which is apparently largely 
viased because of its eccnomic point of view: 
a report which fails to sense the real function 
of the school as the most fundamental sociai 
instituticn in a democracy cannot meet our full 
approval. Yo use an expression of Dr. Kil- 
patrick, there was never greater need of “tested 
thought” in connection with the analysis of 
our educational program than at the present 
moment. 
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“THE QUARE WOMEN.” 


[“The Quare Women.” 
tains. By Lucy Furman. 
Cloth.] 


A Story of Kentucky Moun- 


Boston: The Atlantic Monthly 
Press. 

As far as a well groomed pure-bred Hereford 
or Jersey is from a tick infested scrub, so far 
is the life of the mountaineers in Kentucky and 
Tennessee of today from the feud times a little 
while ago, and education has achieved it. 

What the electron, the X-ray and _ radio- 
activity have done for physics the most ordinary 
education has dene for the mountaineer of the 
Alleghanies. Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart’s 
Moontight Schools with their marvelous 
achievements are the approach. to the miracul- 
ous results of Berea College of Kentucky, Lin- 
coln Memorial Wniversity, Cumberland 
Tennessee, and many humbler 
dot the mountain sides. 

Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart’s “ Moonlight 
Schools ” (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York) is the 
ene outstanding portrayal of the conquest of 
illiteracy, and “The Quare Women,” by Lucy 
Furman (Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston) is the 
cone captivating revelation of the way the 
schoois of the mountains conquered the socio- 
civic feud spirit which terrorized the mountains 
for generations. 

What law and religion had utterly failed to 
do, devoted women with the primer and spell- 
ing book, cooking and sewing lessons, neigh- 
borhood sociables, and non-sectarian Sundav 
schools have done, and Miss Furman’s “ The 
Quare Women” lets in a flood of light on the 
way Heaven has succeeded Hades in those 
mountaiiis. 

Today scientists measure the millionth of a 
millicnth ot an inch. It is measured by light, 
but it must be a monochromatic ray. Light 
must be broken into the spectrum and one of 
these rays measures distance so infinitesimai 
as to be unthinkable. 

So it took generations for churchmen and 
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statesmen, educators and reformers to learn 
that feudism with all of its terrors could not 
be affected by soldiers or courts, by education 
or religion in the large, but that the light of 
civilization must be broken into the _ socio- 
religious civic spectrum, and skilful women 
teachers must shed their monochromatic ray 
upon “The Quare Women” of the mountains. 

One of Columbia's most brilliant young 
psvchologists in a remarkable book on one 
phase of psychology dedicated the beok to 
three men: First. the mountain missionary 
who ied the large family to let the little lad of 
mouniaineer family go to school, to a 
humbie school in the mountains among “ The 
Quare Women”; to the unpretensious mis- 
sionary church school; and to Dr. George A. 
Hubbcil, then president of Lincoln Memorial 
University, where William A. McCall looked 
out upon a reai world of opportunity for a 
mountain youth. 

“The Quare Women” can do for this day 
what the world needs to have done in order to 
extend and perfect the work ot Berea and its 
associate schools. Miss Furman and The Atlan- 
tic Monthly Press have done their part, let us 
all de our part towards having “ The Quare 
Women ” extensively read. Entirely aside from 
the message and mission of the book it is one 
of the most fascinating bits of fiction of the 
day. 
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OUT WHERE THE WEST BEGINS 
ARTHUR CHAPMAN 

Out where the handclasp’s a little stronger, 

Out where the smile dwells a little longer, 
That’s where the West begins; 

Out where the sun is a little brighter, 

Where the snows that fall are a trifle whiter, 

Where the bonds of home are a wee bit tighter, 
That’s where the West begins. 


Out where the skies are a trifle bluer, 
Out where friendship’s a little truer, 
That’s where the West begins; 
Out where a fresher breeze is blowing, 
Where there’s laughter in every streamlet flowing, 
Where there’s more reaping and less of sowing, 
That’s where the West begins. 


Out where the world is in the making, 
Where fewer hearts in despair are aching, 

That’s where the West begins; 
Where there’s more of singing and less of sighing,. 
Where there’s more of giving and less of buying, 
And a man makes friends without half trying— 

That’s where the West begins. 

—Selected. 
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When the good name of the university is imperiled by 
student functions, the only course open is simply to re- 
move the privileges which are abused. Until adequate 


assurance can be given that the university’s welfare will 
not be endangered certain functions will have to be sus- 
pended. The university intends to facilitate the forma- 
tion of better student opinion by removing obstacles to its 
development.—President Burton, University of Michigan- 
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PROBLEMS OF MODERN SCIENCE 
[“Problems of Modern Science.” A Series of Les- 
tures. By J. W. Nicholson on Mathematics, J. B. Dole on 
Astromony, W. O. Richardson on Physics, S. Smiles. on 
‘Chemistry, Arthur Denby on Biology, R. Rogers Gates on 


Botany, W. D. Halliburton on Physiology, and E. B. 
‘Smith on Anatomy. Edited by Arthur Denby New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. Cloth. 237 pp.] 


We have seen no book in recent times that 
appeals to us as does this book of lectures by 
professors of King College, London. We have 
already read these lectures on mathematics, as- 
tronomy, physics, organic chemistry, biology 
and botany with great care three times, and 
we shall re-read them as many more times in 
the near future. 

More than half a century ago we tried to 
teach mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemis- 
try and botany. No one could be more zealous 
than was I, and I bought the latest books on 
each of these sciences, and I had the one merit 
of knowing the latest word in each science, how- 
ever much | did not know of the first word. 

Few have lived a busier life than have I in the 
half century, and much as I have read inciden- 
tally in each of the sciences, just enough to 
realize how iast they were all running away 
from me, I have had the keenest kind of an 
appetite for the latest word, and in these lec- 
tures by some of the noblest masters in these 
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sciences I have been able by several re-readings 
to know that I can know, can understand and 
appreciate, the latest conclusions of the greatest 
masters in these sciences. 

Without the slightest pretext of having time 
or talent for the mastery of the details of any one 
of these sciences, in une of which a scientist 
could spend a lifetime in breeding flies and 
observing the endless permutations and com- 
binations of minute differentiating characters 
which make their appearance from time to time 
in his cultures, but I do know the latest revela- 
tions in physics that can measure the millionth 
of a millionth of a quarter of an inch, the way 
that they have counted 3,000 million stars and 
measured a star 30,000,000 miles away, and can 
appreciate the giant stride in ali the sciences in 
the last thirty years. 

And I can read more intelligibly than ever be- 
fore the terms that have evolved in the progress 
of the sciences. 

We can say without fear of being challenged 
that any one who desires to think intelligently 
in modern science can find in “Problems of 
Modern Science ” what he can find in no other 
single volume. 

<element 

The Journal of Education has been an unofficial 
champion of the National Education Association for 
forty-siz years. 
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BOOK ONE and the TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
For Grades Three and Four 
and 
BOOK TWO 
For Grades Five and Six 
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DVANCE EDITIONS 
of these three books are 
nearing completion. They 
will be ready for distribution 
early in June, and specimen 
copies of each will be sent 
upon request as they come 
from the press. 
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BOOK TABLE 


HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY FOR HIGHER 
GRADES. By Reuben Post Halleck, LL. D. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 560 pp. 

Fifteen years ago we wrote an article which was pub- 
lished in a pamphlet and circulated by thousands entitled 
“From Absurd to Beautiful Books.” We flatter ourselves 
that it was a real contribution to educational literature of 
progress, but as compared with Halleck’s “History of 
Our Country” any school book of fifteen years ago would 
be almost as far behind the art, pedagogy and literature 
of today as one could well imagine. 

It sets a new standard for school book making, a new 
standard of treatment, of illustration, of map making, of 
colored plates, but especially in the treatment of the 
“Making of American History” in the present day. 

The study of the evolution of American History in the 
twentieth century is brilliantly conceived, famously illum- 
inated, and mastetfully portrayed. 

Dr. Halleck’s conception of the doings and undoings of 
the century is stated as New Aims. “Social justice” as 
demonstrated in the administrations of Theodore Roose- 
velt is typified in his famous saying: “The Constitution is 
a document which put human rights above property when 
the two conflicted.” 

The following great strides in history making are em- 
phasized: The creation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; the Food laws; the conservation of natural re- 
sources; the Panama Canal; the rescue of the Tropical 
and Subtropical countries from the fatal power of mos- 
quitoes; the extension of the Monroe Doctrine; the pur- 
chase of the Virgin Islands, the Gibraltar of the West 
Indies; the creation of Postal Savings banks; the Federal 
Trade Commission; the Federal Reserve; Farm Loans; 
the Red Cross and other welfare work; the Armament 
Conference; the Constitutional Amendments which gave 
Congress full power to collect taxes on incomes, which 
provided for the election of United States Senators by the 
people, which prohibited the manufacture, sale and im- 
portation of liquors for beverage purposes, and which 
gave the franchise to women; the development of motor 
transportation and the airplane; the lunacy test; eliminat- 
ing the waste of ignorance and illiteracy; the promotion 
of health activities; the crusade for Thrift to make “every 
one a capitalist’; the immigration laws; and the famous 
social legislation. 

Dr. Halleck has rewritten the “History of Our Coun- 
try,” having ever in view the fact that from early times 
America was always headed toward the best functioning 
of democracy as it is being worked out in the twentieth 
century. 

The “Flying Dutchman” in South Carolina in 1829 was 
the seedling from which we have the Twentieth Century 
Limited today. There is no time in history in the United 
States in ninety-six years in which railroad traveling has 
not been improved. 

From the day (1844) when Samuel F. B. Morse sent the 
first telegraphic message, “What hath God wrought,” there 
has been no day in which there has not been evolution to- 
ward wireless messages and the radiophone. From the 
day when Charles Goodyear discovered how to harden 
rubber to this day when there are hundreds of uses for 
rubber, there has never been a day when the art and 
science of rubber making was not headed to the marvelous 
products of today. 

In an entirely new and most unusual way Dr. Reuben 
Post Halleck has made American history a continuous ac- 
tivity, a budding, blooming, fruiting, harvesting function- 
ing. 


ESSENTIAL LANGUAGE HABITS. By Esther Mar- 
shall Cowan, Kansas City, Annette Betz, Kansas City, 
and W. W. Charters, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Cloth. Book One, 278 pp. Book Two, 309 pp. New 
York, Newark, Boston, Chicago: Silver, Burdett and 
Company. 

The habitual use of correct language forms in conversa- 
tion, in out-of-school letter writing, in school and com- 
munity clubs, in recitation, in both formal and informal 
talking and writing is the aim from first to last. 

Dr. Charters is as wholesome a guide to teachers in 
methods, in principles and in spirit of teaching as there is. 
in the country, and he is associated with two of the keen- 
est experts in the art of teaching as we know, and the 
three have combined their experience, their “psychology of 
method,” and their knowledge of the success and near suc- 
cess of many specialists in language teaching. 

From first to last these master artists have sought to 
avoid the waste of a child’s time by puttering over non- 
essentials, to make the best use of the experiences at home 
and at play of the children with regard always to the ad- 
vantage of variety of approach to a given phase of lan- 
guage habit. 

“Minimum Essentials” for all children, of all classes, 
of all sections of the country are ever in mind. 

Much use is made in a new way of new illustrations. 
They are books for elementary grades. They stress the 
importance of having children think clearly and keenly 
about the right way to say and write the right thing. 
Mental alertness is regarded as indispensable to the crea- 
tion of habitual use of correct form in good English. They 
magnify the fact that a sluggish mind never cares about 
knowing whether a thought is expressed in the best way 
or not. 

The mind is never alert unless there is genuine interest, 
hence the variety of exercises and devices by Projects and 
Games to create and maintain interest in what they think 
and in the way they express their thought in talking and 
writing. 

A SMALLER COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
George C. Chisholm, University of Edinburgh, and J. 
Hamilton Birrell of Edinburgh. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. Cloth. 300 pp. 

Professor Chisholm has been for a third of a century a 
leading authority of the world on Commercial Geography, 
and it is gratifying that he now presents, with the latest 
expert assistance, a “Smaller Commercial Geography,” a 
book with unprecedented wealth of information skilfully 
arranged for teachers and students. 

Professor Chisholm always thinks in large units, always 
has the world in view rather than the British Isles or the 
United States. All facts are translated into world situa- 
tions. 

While “A Smaller Commercial Geography” is focused 
for immediate and permanent class results it is as read- 
able in every page as fiction, the figures being given in foot- 
notes where they are incidentally important rather than of 
compelling interest. 


THE BOYS AND GIRLS READERS. By Emma Mil- 
ler Bolenius. Beautifully illustrated by Mabel Betsy 
Hill. Primer, 120 pages. First Reader, 120 pages. 
Second Reader, 214 pages. Third Reader, 246 pages, and 
First Grade Manual. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Emma Miller Bolenius has demonstrated genuine per- 
sonality in creating basal books for class use. Quite con- 
trary to traditions Miss Bolenius created the Fourth, Fifth 
and Sixth grade readers first, and was content to see them 
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grade books. 

Miss Bolenius has made a study of the approach of chil- 
dren to appreciation of the literature of their age and in- 
terests. 

When we see the marvelous genius of a maker of a mod- 
ern series of School Readers with all that artist and pub- 
lisher can do we wonder that any one cares or dares to try 
to compete with them, but when we think how indepen- 
dently Miss Bolenius has studied children, how ardentiy 
she has put her personality into her studies of literature 
for little people, how brilliantly she has created the litera- 
ture she needs, we can understand that she has been en- 
tirely indifferent to the fact that others have been making 
books for pupils to read. 

We realize that it is a hazardous thing to say, but we 
are confident that of the 375 beautifully illustrated lessons 
not one of them has been in any other school reader. 

So impressive have the freshness, originality and vivacity 
of these lessons been that I could not stop till I had liter- 
ally looked into and often read into the hundreds of les- 

sons in these four new Boys and Girls Readers. 

Once only have we heard Miss Bolenius talk to teachers 
about Boys and Girls Learning to Read, and that was sev- 

eral years ago, but so keenly did we appreciate the inspir- 
ation of that talk to those teachers that we always expect 
something brilliantly new in her books, and in these four 
books we have not been disappointed in the slightest par- 
ticular. 

The First Grade Manual provided by Miss Bolenius as 
a Help-Book for the Teachers of the Bolenius Primer 
and First Reader is really a very wonderful production. 

There are 100 pages for Pre-Primer work. There are 
four pages of helpful suggestions and work for twenty- 
five days—five days a week for five weeks. 
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The objective of this Pre-Primer work is to develop 
real love for reading, to want books, to realize that read- 
ing is thinking, to see that different symbols have different 


meanings, to get the sense of a phrase before reading it, to. 


build up a vocabulary. 

The Primer Period of fifteen weeks, and the First 
Reader Period, completing the first year in school, have 200 
pages for Primer Period and 150 pages for’ the First 
Reader Period. 

In every case there is detail guidance and inspiration for 
the use of every page in each of the books of the Bolenius 
series. 

We have never seen any guidance quite so specific in an 
accompanying book as is here provided. The Readers are 
purely children’s books while the Manual is entirely for 
the teacher’s use. 


FIRST FRENCH BOOK. By Jacob Greenberg, A. M., 
supervisor of Modern Languages in Junior High Schools, 
New York City; instructor in Methods of Teaching 
Romance Languages, College of the City of New York. 
Cloth. Illustrated. xii + 201 pp. New York and 
Chicago: Charles E. Merrill Company. 

Having achieved an enviable reputation in other fields 
of textbook publishing, the Charles E. Merrill Company 
now enters the modern language field under the best pos- 
sible auspices with this excellent new beginners’ French 
book. The editor, Mr. Greenberg, is one of a number of 
progressive language teachers who have supported Law- 
rence A. Wilkins in his successful effort to put the high 
schools of New York City at the very forefront of the 
schools of the country in this line of work. The “First 
French Book” is intended to give sufficient work for three 
or four semesters in the Junior High School or the fuil 
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SCIENCE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Dull’s ESSENTIALS OF MODERN PHYSICS 


Handles the details of treatment in a manner appealing to high school boys 
and girls. Simple explanations of theory, pertinent applications to indus- 
tries, attractiveness of make-up,—these characterize the best high school 


Dull’s LABORATORY MANUAL OF PHYSICS 


Combines the popular loose leaf form with the author’s ability to make the 


Moon’s BIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS 


Summaries, vocabularies, tabulations, clear line drawings,—all are points 
frequently mentioned by its users. But above all they like the clear vigor- 
ous style with which Mr. Moon presents the subject matter. 


Moon’s LABORATORY MANUAL (Biology for Beginners) 


With helpful suggestions as to method of work in the laboratory. Shows 
how more time may be spent looking at the object of special study than for 
it. 


| HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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first year in the Senior High School. It follows the best 
current thought on modern language methods, namely a 
modified direct method, free from “French only” fetiches, 
but stressing adequately the spoken language. It is par- 
ticularly suited for young students, presenting only the 
most essential facts of grammar and vocabulary in a simple 
yet systematic way. The minima of essentials in general 
acceptance are met as to grammar, and the vocabulary i3 
based on the Minimum Standard Vocabulary adopted by a 
committee of New York City teachers. Pronunciation ‘s 
taught by a description of the process, using English dia- 
critical marks where possible; the main reliance, of course, 
as in all methods, being the correct pronunciation of the 
teacher. Grammar is taught by deduction. Reading is 
early begun, and a generous amount of graded reading 
material of interest is provided. Abundant oral practice 
is assured by the excellent exercises, in dialogue form, 
treating matters of everyday interest. Simple composition 
exercises are also included. Only the common regular and 
irregular verbs are used in the book. The volume is well- 
printed and attractively illustrated from photographs as 
well as by artistic black-and-whites by Joseph Franké. 
Other volumes in the new Merrill Series include editions 
of “Colomba” and “La Poudre aux Yeux” as well as an 
elementary reader. 


READINGS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. Revised Edi- 
tion. By Professor David Saville Muzzey, Ph. D., Bar- 
nard College, Columbia University, New York. Cloth. 
xxvii + 604 pp. Price, $2.40. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany. 

The modern method of teaching history by source-books. 
or “readings,” is in effect an application—modified, to be 
sure—of the “case system” that has given such splendid 
results in schools of law. Much of the credit for initiating 
this method of history teaching in American colleges and 
schools must go to the “Columbia group” (now, unfortu- 
nately, scattered), of whom James Harvey Robinson and 
Charles A. Beard were the leading spirits. Messrs. Ginn 
and Company have also been the pioneers and entrepreneurs 
of the movement. Their list of history readings is an im- 
pressive one: Robinson’s “Readings in European History,” 
Robinson and Beard’s “Readings in Modern European His- 
tory,” Thallon’s “Readings in Greek History,” Cheyney's 
“Readings in English History,” etc., to mention a few, and 
last but not least, Muzzey’s “Readings in American His- 
tory.” The latter volume is now issued in a revised editioa 
Mr. Muzzey has brought together an enormous amount of 
material from a great many sources (contemporaneous, of 
course) to illustrate—in the case of disputed questions by 
opinions from both sides—the actual state of affairs at 
critical moments of our country’s history. The editor has 
written a slight thread of narrative to connect the extracts, 
and has provided notes and an index. A list of the authors 
of the hundreds of extracts would read like an historical 
“Who's Who” of great Americans from colonial times to 
the present. No one can accuse any historian of bias or 
misrepresentation when he simply presents what people of 
the period concerned said or wrote about their own prob- 
lems. Therein lies the value of standard books of this 
sort. 

A GLOSSARY OF FRENCH SLANG. By Olivier Le- 
roy, professeur d’Anglais au Lycée de Chateauroux. 
Cloth. 163 pp. Price, $1.00. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. 
Y.: World Book Company. 

No one who delves very deeply into French literature, 
particularly contemporaneous French literature, can very 
well escape feeling the need at some time or other of assis- 
tance such as the ordinary dictionaries can not afford. 
Especially is this true with respect to the argot of the 
soldiers. M. Leroy, who has a surprisingly complete 
knowledge of French slang, has gathered together in 
this little book a large amount of such material, including 
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not only the slang of the “poilu,” but the slang of the 
streets and of ordinary people, together with some obsolete 
words and phrases found in the works of familiar Freno} 
writers. An interesting side-light on the origin of most of 
the war slang is M. Leroy’s observation that most of the 
war vocabulary was already current in special circles, the 
war serving merely to give it a more diffuse circulatiog 
Valuable, too, is the compiler’s warning to the reader 
against attempting to make his French “idiomatic” ty 
using such terms. In the hands of all but the native-bom, 
slang is likely to be an embarrassing, if not always an 
offensive, instrument. The value of books of reference of 
this sort is the service they render those who find occa. 
sional passages in their reading which the usual sources of 
information fail to elucidate. That purpose is admirably 
served for French of the moment by this useful book. _ 


JUNIOR ENGLISH: PROJECTS IN WORK AND 
PLAY. Py Rose Buhlig, Tilden Technical High School 
Chicago. Book One, 222 pp. Book Two, 258 pp. Book 
Three, 300 pp. Boston, New York, Chicago: D, ¢ 
Heath and Company. 

The Project Method has been worked up, worked out 
and worked into subject matter intrinsically to the satis- 
faction of the most critical of Dr. Kilpatrick’s  enthys- 
lasts, and-the art of teaching every feature of English in 
each of the Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Grades demon- 
strates entirely new schemes for impressing the significance 
of a lesson. 

For instance, in teaching Prepositions -there are the fol- 
lowing examples: Birds on the bush, Birds in the bush, 
Birds over the bush, Birds under the bush, Birds 
near the bush, birds beside the bush, Birds behind the bush, 
Birds at the window, Birds from the South, Birds across 
the way, Birds of many colors, Birds with musical songs, 
Birds along the river, Birds for our study. 

Here is an illustration of “team adverbs” in which two 
or more work together: At once, one by one, now and 
then, by all means, by and by, inch by inch, to and: fro, 
out and out, in vain, little by little. 

Under Helpers of Verbs there are “How” words, 
“When” words. “Where” words. 

In the eighth grade there are Homonym Notes, a Hom. 
onym Chain, Baseball Homonyms. 

Project Games are admirably used and suggested—such 
as “Baseball Possessions,” “Demon Baseball,” “One, Two, 
Three, and Out,” “Wild-flower Contests,” “The Human 
Side of Great Folk,” “Energetic Games,” “Health Proj- 
ect,” “Who Am I?” “Famous Quotations,” “The Tele- 
phone Game,” “Row by Row Contest.” 

The plan will keep bovs and girls happily busy and every 
minute they will be mastering in an ingenious way some- 
thing indispensable as an equipment for correct, easy, nat- 
ural and rapid writing. 


e 


“The Teaching of Elementary Geometry.” Price, 35 
cents. Sub-Committee.—“Commonsense of the Calculus.” 
By G. W. Brewster. Price, 70 cents. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch. 

_“Tobacco and Mental Efficiency.” By M. V. O’Shea. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. : 

“A History of French Literature.” By William A. Nitze 
and E. Preston Dargan. Price, $5.00. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 

“Citizenship.” By Ella Cannon Levis.—‘Principles of 
Economics.” By Arthur L. Faubel.—“The Teaching of 

















English in the High School.” By Clarence Stratton. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company. 
“Labor and Empire.” By Tingfu F, Tsiang. New York: 
Columbia University. 
Oculists and Physicians 
HAV Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by _our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Byes 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 
Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested write 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE RE 
COMPANY, Chicago, 
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Dramatic Episodes in Congress — 


| mentary reader, and a dramatic reader combined. Evervwhere schools are seek- 
Episodes from our national development, including . 


| tractively bound and fully illustrated. 





-£ New Atlantic Classic 





GOOD TEACHING 
and Parliament | IN 


| 
By Etrnet Heptey Rogson 
Grade Supervisor, Chisholm, Minnesota | GREAT DEMAND 


For the Junior High School. A history, a parlia- | 


ing the normal school graduate 
The Stamp Act Meetings (in England broadened and strengthened by 
and America) University study. Salaries are 


First and Second Continental Congress hie 
Virginia Assembly good; opportunities are large. 


Declaration of Independence Meetings 
Constitutional Convention BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Emancipation Proclamation Cabinet 


ae | SCHOOL of EDUCATION 


World War Congress 
Arms Conference will help you to work out a plan of 
| study for the earning of a bache- 
| lor’s degree and will gladly send 
4 | you its program for next year. 
tion to the history lesson. | BAieies 
| 





each vitalized and made a personal experience for | 
the pupil. Practice in parliamentary procedure and | 
in dramatic reading becomes an unconscious addi- | 


An Atlantic “Textbook in Library Form,” at- 


ARTHUR H. WILDE, Dean 
BOX W, 99 NEWBURY ST. 
BOSTON 


Price $1.25 








THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 





























THE ALEXANDER-DEWEY ARITHMETIC 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic, with its socialized, dramatized recitations, stimu- 
lates the pupil to self-activity. Most of the carefully graded lessons can be worked 
out by the pupil alone. Hundreds of problems of contemporary interest; quantities of 
oral lessons and reviews. 2, 3, and 6 Book series. 


HORACE MANN READERS 


The Horace Mann Readers appeal to the interest and imagination of pupils of all 
grades, and tend to develop independence in reading. The New Primer and New First 
Reader, the latest additions to the series, contain new material in story form, with 
colored pictures of unusual merit. Teacher's Editions with text and daily lessons plans. 


WOODBURN & MORAN’S HISTORIES 


Woodburn and Moran’s Histories make a personal and dramatic appeal and foster a 
real love of history. Authentic, impartial, and inspiring. Beautifully illustrated. Many 
pupils’ and teachers’ aids. Nationally adopted. 


THE MAKERS OF AMERICA—(ith Grade) 
INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN HISTORY—(6th Grade) 
ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY—(‘th and Sth Grade) 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
221 East 20th St., Chicago 18 Tremont St., Boston 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. 
New (ork, N. ¥., 225 Fifth Ave. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 

Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. Sirmingham, Ala., 809 Tithe Bldg, 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


Portland, Ure., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





 ______—— 





EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from 


anyone connected with 


schools or school events in any part of the country. Items of more than local 
interest relating to any phase of school administration are acceptable as news. 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 
has installed “Politeness Policemen.” 
There are eight “Politeness Pelice- 
men” from each of the three lower 
classes to avoid “heedless” and “irre- 
sponsible” acts on the part of their 
class associates. 

A technical high school in Detroit 
has 4,500 day pupils. 

Alfred M. Hitchcock of Hartford 
says a teacher should have his pupils 
in literature bring in new things— 
booty from explorations in literary 
fields. 


The Journal of Education will be 
with “Arlo” at Booth 43 at Exhibi- 
tion Hall, N. E. A. 

Thomas Burr Osborne, Ph. D., Sc. 
D.. of the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, has been ap- 
pointed research associate in Biochem- 
istry at Yale with professorial rank. 





Miss Alla W. Foster of Boston, 
who died on April 21, 1923, was one 
of the most inspirational leaders in 
progressive educational activities. She 
was a graduate of Vassar, class ot 
1872, and at once became an = ardent 
champion of women in education. She 
was a charter member of the Twen- 
tieth Century Club and literally the 
most constant in attendance and one 
of the most influential of its members. 
For many years she was a teacher in 
the Girls High School of Boston and, 
as Judge Anderson said in his tribute 
at the Twentieth Century Club, “Miss 
Foster taught character, courage and 
womanliness, and _ incidentally _his- 
tory.” 

George D. Ryan is re-elected presi- 
dent of the New York City Board of 
Education. 

The research work of Ernest C. 
Witham, Department of Education, 
Wilmington, Delaware, is one of the 
notable achievements of Superinten- 
dent David A. Ward in the past two 
years. Among other specific attain- 
ments are an increase in State Asso- 
ciation membership from almost none 
to 326; about 300 teachers taking 
university extension courses; a larve 
number taking summer school 
courses; large enrollment in the Na- 
tional Education Association; organ- 
ization of a large and helpful Parent- 
Teacher Association; establishing a 
school saving system last November 
with 11,909 pupils with operating ac- 
counts, and deposits of $44,215 since 
November, and two schools are oper- 
ating on the Work-Study-Play Plan, 


and more than 300 children who were 
on part-time are now on full time, and 
the success of the platoon system is 
giving great satisfaction. 

The creation of a School of Nurs- 
ing by Yale marks a new era in the 
history of nursing. 

The National Conference on Edu- 
cational Method will hold a meeting 
at Oakland, California, Tuesday ai- 
ternoon, July 3. The speakers on the 
program and their topics are as fol- 
lows: “The Place and Work of the 
Conierence,” James F. Hosic, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; 
“The Teacher's Best Use of Super- 
vision,” Ethel I. Salisbury, director, 
Course of Study Department, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; “The Topic Method 
of Teaching in Terms of the Learn- 
ing Process,” C. E. Rugh, professor 
of Education, University of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif.; “Training 
Prospective Teachers in Modern 
Methods,” Yetta Shoninger, director 
of Professional Curricula, San Jose, 
California. 

“The Penniman Memorial Libraries 
of Education,” by Frank  Pierre- 
pont Graves, will be sent free of 
charge by addressing The School of 
Education, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, and mentioning 
the Journal of Education. 


The Peace Street School, Provi- 
dence, R. I., hadadelightful and ‘in- 
spiring Patriots Day, April 19. The 
Eighth Grade rendered a unique pro- 
gram on “American Composers and 
Their Compositions.” The Peace 
Street School makes a_ specialty of 
such days. In January an afternoon 
was given to England and her Com- 
posers. On that occasion songs and 
folk dances were a brilliant feature. 
One afternoon this winter was given 
to Scotch music, and one to a 
Mendelssohn program. The com- 
munity interest in these events is in- 
valuable educationally. On May 16 
the program was of Irish music. 





Wellesley College will have seven- 
teen new faculty appointments in 
September. 

Miss Miriam Carpenter, the popu- 
lar registrar of the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education, is a grad- 
uate of Mount Holyoke College, and 
is taking an active part in the promo- 
tion of the campaign for the endow- 
ment fund for the college. 

Miss Lucy R. Beadle, the senior in 
point of service in the East Boston 
High School, has been honored upon 
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the completion of forty years in the 
service of the school. The chairmay 
oi the City School Board, the super. 
intendent ot Boston schools and othe 
distinguished educators spoke appre. 
Ciatively on the occasion. 





Miss Annie G. Scollard, who has 
been the popular and skilful leader as 
president for three years of the Bos. 
ton Teachers Club, is prominent jg 
the civic, professional and social fije 
of the city. In her administratiog 
some of the best things have been ac. 
complished for the women teachers 
of the city. 

Miss Julia E. Sullivan, ex-president 
of the Elementary Teachers Club 0; 
Boston, and one of the _ especially 
efficient presidents, is a delegate to 
the July meeting of the National Edy. 
cation Association. She is on the 
program and will make an extended 
trip, going and returning, and will be 
at both the World Conference and 
the N. E. A. meeting. 





The Kentucky Educational Asso- 
ciation this year was a great success, 
Will J. Craig of the Western State 
Normal School presided. J. W. Ire 
land, superintendent of Frankfort, 
was elected president for 1923-24 by 
acclamation. R. E. Williams, — Louis- 
ville, was re-elected secretary for a 
period of three years for all his time 
at a salary of $3,500 per year. Mr. 
Williams has served the association 
as part-time secretary for nine years. 
Kentucky has approximately — eleven 
thousand teachers. The paid mem- 
bership of the association reached the 
high water mark of 6,884. The Board 
of Directors has planned to increase 
the membership the ensuing year t 
nine thousand. The professional spirit 
of the teaching body of the state was 
at white heat. 





Senator Fred C. Gilchrist of the 
State Senate of Iowa is a son of the 
late J. C. Gilchrist, first president oi 
the Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. His mother cele- 
brated her eighty-ninth birthday _ by 
making her first visit to the State 
Senate, where she was given _ the 
unusual honor of a_ reception. 

Mrs. Elsie Howard Pine, high 
school library adviser on the staff oi 
Kellogg Library, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, has visited 
_Elmdale, Cottonwood Falls, Ash- 
land, Mulvane, Cheney, Onaga, Har- 
veyville, and Bushton in the past few 
months, helping the superintendent, 
teachers, and students in the classih- 
cation and systematic arrangement 0! 
the high school libraries. Concordia, 
Lincoln, Ingalls, and Greensburg are 
still to be visited. It costs only her 
travel and hotel expense, _ besides the 
supplies. 


“The Junior High School Clearing 
House,” Sioux City, Iowa, which was 
discontinued for a time, has come 
back with the issue of May, 1923. > 
O. Rorem, North Junior High School, 


manager. 


C. W. Richards, Ardmore, Okla- 
homa. has been elected superintendent 
for the thirteenth time, unanimous!) 

In one day in May sixteen, om 
plete trains, cars to the limit in eacl 
train. left Chicago for Los Angeles 
That breaks all records. Los Angeles 
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and Southern California are having 
the boom of their life, and it is in- 
tensified week to week. They are 
bigger and bigger everyway every 
day and that is Coueism. 





Robert J. Leonard succeeds Paul 
Monroe*>as director of the School of 
Education, Teachers College, Co- 
jumbia University, upon the promo- 
tion of Dr. Monroe to the director- 
ship of the International Institute of 
Education oi Teachers College. i 
Leonard is now regional agent for the 
Federal Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion. 





Worcester elementary teachers have 
had the maximum salary increased 
from $1,600 to $1,800, and the mini- 
mum salary from $1,100 to $1,200, All 
other salaries have been somewhat 
increased. The greatest raise is with 
the women directors of home eco- 
nomics, from $2,000 to $2,500. 
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CAMP KOKATOS 


PANTHER LAKE, 


Me ership Restricted to 


Business | and Professional 
Women and Girls 


A vacation place providing com- 
elaxation, a healthful 
yutdoor life free from the restrictions 


the usué ation resorts: plenty 
é St good food, good books, 
ipany and beautiful 

nes. < amp whose activi- 





are such that the 
Mature w an or girl of twenty-one 
S equally at e. Booklet upon 
Directors, 
MISS RUTH CHASE DAY, 
MISS ANNA M. COLLINS. 


TO RENT 













In San Francisco by day, week or 
month, a pleasant apartment 
ef three ror . Fifteen minutes 
from town, elevator, excellent ser- 
vice. Apply to MISS EDITH GILES, 
2211 California Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 





WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and Schoo! Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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WE CAN RECOMMEND FOR SUPERVISORY POSITIONS 


first-class candidates of experience, at from $2,000 to $3,000. 
high school position in English: 
years’ experience; East preferred. 


; For a college, normal or exceptional 
Smith College graduate, with M. A., ten 

Primary Supervisor: graduate of Columbia; recommended 
without reservation for Normal school. 


experienced; 


Instructor for defectives; training at Cleveland and Columbia; ten years” 
experience; fine woman and teacher. 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


5 Our clients are the 

EACH x AGENCY best Schools and Col- 
leges and pay high- 

est salaries. If de- 

25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Serving of promotion, 

















437 Fifth Ave., New York. they will want you. 
: Send for new book- 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo, let, “Teaching as & 

38TH YEAR Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” 
MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY _ introduces to Colleges 
and FOREIGN Schools and Famihes 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Scheel: 
to parents. Call on or address 





conuunenanae ponmpans and has fhied bun- 
reds of high grade positions @p to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Feta 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889. No charge to employers 
none for registration. If you need & 


Kellogg's Agency # ossnae 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Sauare. New York. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS: AGENCY 8 swe seen 


Established 1855 











superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVENUE register onl ts 
Between 34th and 35th Streets = ~ 7 sae 
New York City candidates. Services 


Also Building 


Cleveland, Ohio 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, /’ro). 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “54 Aven 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach 
ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WWN.0O. PRATT, Manager 


The Parker ‘scexcy 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Union free to school officials 





70 Fifth Avenue, 





Ig the one in the country 
to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 
work, managed by com- 
petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Becy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


teachers from every state in the Union and can 
and WHO ARE 


We receive calls for 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 














We have unusual facilities for placing 


WINSHIP | teachers in every part of the country 
TEACHERS’ | 6 Beacon St. . . . Bostom, Mass. 
AGENCY | seve ram 


Leng Dietanee Telephone Manager. 
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With the best collection of pictures ever publis 


COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPED 
Enriches Education 








HE pictures reproduced here are not 

an isolated example of the Visual 
Education of Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia. They are typical of the illus- 
tration of every subject you teach, 
whether Plant Life, Birds, Coal, Iron, 
Rubber, Corn, Cotton, Water Power, 
Irrigation, Egypt, Idaho, Abraham Lin- 
coln, the World War, or any other sub- 
ject that can be enriched by illustration. 


From half a million pictures the best 
were selected. These were stripped of all 
idle background, leaving close-ups of the 
ideas to be engraved upon the mind of 
the observer. Then the pictures were 
incorporated with the text they illustrate 
—right where they belong. Under each 
picture a special explanation was written 
to bring out the full significance of the 
illustration. 


This is practical Visual Education, one 
of the features that has won an immedi- 
ate and whole-hearted response from the 
school world and that is putting Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia into the 
hands of thousands of teachers. 


Complete, accurate and comprehen- 
Sive as an encyclopedia, Compton’s 
brings the power of practical Visual 
Education and the interest of Moti- 
vation to every subject you teach. 
It means abundant material imme- 
diately available for every venture 
into the field of the Problem-project; 
and for Silent Reading it means cor- 
Slated, idea-producing facts on any 
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The seven pictures on this page are seven chapters in one of the strangest of the romances of Natural History—the “metamor- 
phosis”’ of a Frog. Beginning as masses of jelly-like eggs attached to pond plants, as shown at the left, the little Polliwogs soon 
wriggle out into the world, as we see in the picture on the right. 
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Now the ate have grown larger 


an the tails longer. ‘ 
t 
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Mr. - Polliwog besiee to sprout his 
+ two hind legs. 





Here these feet have already be- 
come decidedly froglike. 








And now along come a pair of front 


legs, and he has evidently made 


up his mind to be a Frog. 





At last the change is complete, the tail has dis- 
appeared, and here he sits as if for inspection, 





subject you think most valuable. Wi 
it you can enrich your teaching of the 
quired curriculum with the most fascing 
ing supplementary material ever writtes 





Built by great educators to meet tl 
requirements of the modern education 
program and now endorsed by an in 
posing list of America’s foremost edu 
tors, we believe Compton’s Pictured Es 
cyclopedia to be the most effective tot 
ever placed in the hands of the teacher. 


Booklets We have prepared 6 di 
F RE E ferent booklets of samp 
pages from Compton’s Pictured Encyde 
pedia. That you may get some idea 
the almost limitless teaching possibilitis 
of this new and entirely different encyclo 
pedia, we will send you any two of thes 
booklets you choose. Use the coupon 
F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
58 E. Washington Street Chicago 


FURTHER INFORMATION 
COUPON 


Simply check any two of the subjects on which 
you would like to receive booklets, and they | 
will be sent to you Free and without obliga- 
tion. Mail this coupon to F. E. Compton & 
Co., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 
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